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ROYAL FAMILY ALLIANCES.—Special Supplement to the 
Srecrator.—A Supplement of considerable interest will be issued gratis 
with the Srecrator on Saturday, January 2nd, containing a new branch 
of the subject discussed in January last, “* The Crowned Heads of Europe.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


cngeeiioie 
HE fears of Lord Elgin’s friends have, we regret to say, been 
realized, a telegram from Bombay announcing his death at 
Dhurmsala, the Punjaub Hill Station, on 20th November. Sir 
John Lawrence will reach Calcutta about the 10th January, and 
India will, therefore, have been entrusted to Sir W. Denison for 
some seven weeks, by no means a consolatory prospect. There is 
now not one English statesman in command in India, Bombay 
being governed by Sir Bartle Frere, Bengal by Mr. Beadon, Hin- 
dostan by Mr. Drummond, the Punjaub by Sir Robert Mont- 
gomery, all Indian civilians, and Madras by Sir W. Denison, a 
Colonial Governor. They are all very competent men, and Sir 
R. Montgomery is a good deal more; but this monopoly of 
Indian power by men of one school and one class of mind is not 


expedient. 


The German Diet has this week voted, by a small majority, that 
unless Denmark conceded its demands within three days, federal 
execution should issue in Holstein. ‘The troops have received their 
orders, and the Austrian corps of reserve is to start on the 15th inst. 
The votes in the Diet have not been published, nor the substance 
of its demands, which, however, must refer to Schleswig, as the 
King has withdrawn the patent interfering with the autonomy of 
Holstein. ‘The Courts of Prussia and Austria approve the execu- 
tion, and have demanded extra “credits ” from their Parliaments 
for the purpose of carrying it out, and Count Rechberg affirms, 
with Herr yon Bismark, that the Treaty of 1852 was only signed 
upon conditions not yet fulfilled. This view, which looks very 
like a subterfuge, is resisted by the British Cabinet, but 
Lord Wodehouse has been despatched to Copenhagen to try 
and keep the peace. He is a really efficient man, and 
may succeed; but Gotha is organizing regular regiments of 
volunteers to assert Prince Frederick’s claim to Schleswig, and 
the rash vote of the Diet may yet lead to a sudden collision. On 
the whole, considering that any accident, such as a Danish sentry 
firing on a German soldier, would put all Germany in a flame, the 
chances lean, we fear, slightly towards war. 








The first regiment of Austrians ordered for Holstein is a Hun- 
garian one—a wonderful bit of unconscious irony. 


The event of the week in many circles has been the interna- 
tional prize-fight which came off at Wadhurst on ‘Thursday. 
King, an English pugilist, fought Heenan, the American, for 
2,0007. Both are heavy weights, but Heenan is so much the 
heavier man that the betting was all on his side, and for the first 
fifteen rounds he appeared certain to win. King was thrown 
several times, once so heavily that he was only brought up to time 
by his second gnawing the cartilage of his ear; but he revived, 
and in the last ten rounds was able, by his superior science, nearly 
to kill Heenan. Had he done it entirely he would have been im< 
prisoned for life; as he just missed it, he makes a fortune. ‘The 
verdict of the sporting world is apparently that Heenan, though 
brave and powerful, is a wrestler rather than a pugilist. There 
was the usual disturbance at the station, and the “ roughs,” defeated 








in an attempt to enter by force, attacked the police with brickbats 
and bludgeons, nearly killing two men who were simply marching 
past them. ‘The incident fairly illustrates the kind of manlin 
fostered by the prize ring. The manliest race that ever existed, 
the Roman legionaries, never conceived the idea of the duel, and 
left prize-fighting to slaves. ‘ i 


We regret to notice the sudden death of Mr. Justice Wightman, 
at the age of eighty. He expired on circuit at York on the 10th 
inst., apparently from disease of the heart, having retived to bd 
on the previous evening in full health. 


Canon Wordsworth has published a kind of protest against the 
admission of Dr. Stanley to the Deanery of Westminster, ito 
which he has been nominated by the Crown, accompanied by a 
comfortable enumeration of the ges and subscriptions by whieh 
he must inaugurate his official career in the Westminster Deancfy. 
It is one of those conscientiously narrow, and narrowly conscien- 
tious, documents which inspire at once horror and respect, agd 
make one think of Goethe’s saying to Eckermann, that, if he 
looked much longer at some great animal painter's tame woolly 
sheep, he felt as if he should become a sheep himself, so powerfully 
did the exceeding limitation and tameness of the sheep in the 
picture fascinate his mind and occupy all his senses. We’ feel 
the same sort of panic as we listen to Canon Wordsworth 
bleating out his feeble warning against any faith which draws 
human history closer to Jewish history, and human litera- 
ture closer to Jewish literature, instead of re-asserting 
their utterly preternatural character. He soothes himself with 
recording how many difficult propositions Dr. Stanley will have to 
swallow before he can take up his new office, which we, too, 
remember with regret and dismay. It is little less than a formpl 
act of impiety to bind down a man who promises to preath 
Christ as the living Spirit of God shall teach him, to the nine 
hundred minute propositions of the Articles and the ianameratle 
minute propositions implied in assent and consent to every word of 
the Prayer-book. ‘Ihe result of that system is such petrified con- 
sciences as Canon Wordsworth’s,—so closely immured in the strati- 
fied opinions of two centuries ago, that one conceives their fist 
emotions in the eternal world will be profound astonishment to find 
that the Spirit of God is neither sealed up im Rubrics nor .amxigus 
about the Articles. 


A compromise is to be effected at Oxford about the salary of 
Mr. Jowett’s chair. The salary, it is said, will be proposed by Dr. 
Pusey himself ; but the University statute, in which it is given, 
will recite carefully that the grant of this emolument lends no sanc- 
tion from the University to the Greek Professor's theologigal 
opinions. If this satisfies the theological foes of Mr. Jowett, Wwe 
shall heartily rejoice. But we think these scrupulous gentlemen 
should apply the same principles. more extensively in pragtigal 
life, and get a similar form of protest to aunex to all their 
tradesmen’s bills. 


On the 23rd of November a reconnaissance in fore: was made by 
General Thomas's army in ‘Tennessee, under Grant's orders, whith 
discovered General Bragg to be falling back from a position which 
was no longer tenable after the detachment of Longstreet to the 
attack on General Burnside. On the 24th (Iuesday) General 
Grant, therefore, advanced his whole line, General Hooker, with the 
two divisions of Geary and Osterhaus, carrying the northern slope 
of Look-out Mountain; and General Sherman, on the left, assauit- 
ing the Confederates on Missionary Ridge, where, after being twice 
repulsed, he was at last successful. Bragg’s army fell back in 
confusion towards Dalton, the point where the Northern abd 
Western railways unite, ‘and by this retreat practitally 


abandoned Longstreet’s force in Tennessee, which could 
only.rejoin the main army by the Northern line. Gene- 
ral Grant, besides pursuing Bragg, ordered the cccupa- 


tion of Red Clay, a place on the Northern fork of the rail- 
way, by which he cuts off Lougstreet from rejoining Bragg. 
The army of Bragg appears to have retreated im great, though 
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perhaps exaggerated, disorder towarJs Dalton, General Grant 
reporting that he thinks the artillery captured will be, at least, 
sixty pieces in number. ‘The prisoners are said to be about 7,000. 
From Burnside, besieged by Longstreet at Knoxville, there is no 
late news, and it may be some fear for him or for Meade, who had 
e-ossed the Rapidan, which sent up gold 4 per cent. at the last 
alvices on the New York Exchange. 


Mr. James Spence, the agent of the Confederacy in Liverpool, 
has the good fortune to fiad alike in the victory or defeat of the 
Southern Commanders presages of speedy aud ultimate success. 
He writes to yesterday's Times to point out that Bragg was just as 


much ‘beaten and demoralized” before his victory at Chicka- | 


mauga as he is now after the reverse which has nearly destroyed 
his army, and that he has, therefore, just as much chance of re- 
covering now as he had then. Unfortunately, Mr. Spence is more 
ingenious in his theories than accurate in his facts. Before the 
battle of Chickamauga Bragg’s army was neither beaten nor de- 
moralized,—it was swelled by heavy detachments from the army of 
Virginia, and accomplished on the army of Rosecranz in its 
attempted retreat to Chattanooga precisely the same operation 
which Grant has now successfully accomplished on Bragg, namely, 
catching it in the awkward moment of preparation for retreat. 


Mr. Charles Buxton made a speech at Maidstone, on our foreign 
policy, on Wednesday last, in which he took high ground on the 
principle of non-intervention, but by no means too high ground 
if he could only guarantee first, Europe's assent to his second prin- 
ciple, that “it is a crime for any nation to hold any other under 
its dominion by force of arms.” Non-intervention as between 
peoples and rulers of their own nations who hold their rule by 
armies of the same nation, is a principle of a very high order, for 
every such people really holds the remedy in its own hand. But 
the principle breaks down when applied to Poland, where an alien 
force keeps the nation down. Mr. Buxton suggested that we 
should follow in the case of Gibraltar the noble example we have 


inhabitants of the new colony like that name, why should they not 
retain it? ‘The complaints, however, having been made, we acquit 
Lord Stanley of acting arbitrarily. 


Mr. Banting, a gentleman who has suffered for years from 
excessive corpulence, has contrived to bring himself down to a 
reasonable size. He had tried everything from excessive exercise 
to starvation, and everything failed ; till at last he took to living 
oa animal food. ‘This reduced his flesh rapidly, the fatness having 
been nourished by milk and farinaceous diet. Doctors are well 
aware that cream will cure excessive thinness almost as rapidly as 
cod-liver oil; a complaint more frequent and, to women especially, 
| scarcely less annoying than over-fatness. — 
| There is a hardness of heart in some men which those who have 
| it not find it difficult to understand. Dr. Byrne, a visitor to Flush- 
ing, Cornwall, heard rumours of cruelty in the place, and obtained 

authority from the Home Secretary to make a search on a 
|mason’s premises. He found, on entering the out-house, built 
apparently for concealment, an imbecile man, ‘‘more resembling a 
| baboon than a human being,” stark naked, crouched up on a bed- 
| stead with only bare pieces of wood, six inches apart, to lie on. He 
| had been confined there by his brother for upwards of twenty years. 
| The place was one mass of filth, the victim's joints were stiff from 

sitting in one position, and the knees had been drawn up perma- 
| nently till they almost touched the chin. The cause for the cruelty 
| Was not even lunacy, the man being a harmless imbecile, “ with a 
| most mild, benevolent expression of countenance.” The brother, a 

mason named Porter, who is responsible for this frightful cruelty, 
| a cruelty which in its persistence is almost without example, is to be 
| prosecuted by the Crown. The strangest fact connected with the case 
| is that the neighbours constantly heard cries and moans proceeding 
from the out-house, and never interfered, though when Dr. Byrne 
had liberated the man they showed plenty of feeling. 


Mr. Charles Reed reports in the Z7imes an almost equally horrible 
/case—a man, supposed to be a dangerous lunatic, whom he saw 





set in the case of the Ionian Islands, taking Ceuta on the African | |). , : - r 
—- “i pate © African | chained to an iron bar in a shed at Tregony. The “ man betrayed 


coast from Spain in return, and conditioning that Spain should 


an unextinguished love for little children, upon whose poor con- 


retire from her invasion of St. Domingo. He thought this might | tributions of broken victuals he seemed to depend for the best part 


be made the inducement to Austria to abandon Venice, and to 
France to evacuate Rome. Certainly this is, at least, a wise 
and generous dream. 

The Crawley Court-Martial is getting itself done amidst the | 
maledictions of newspaper readers. As a whole, the charges have, 
to unprofessional eyes, broken down, and that so completely, that | 
the accused has abstained from calling witnesses for the defence. 
Colonel Crawley, if acquitted, will still be the defendant in the | 
civil suit of “Wakefield v. Crawley,” a claim for damages brought 
by another Serjeant-Major who was arrested at the same time | 


with Serjeant-Major Lilley. 





Dr. Norman Macleod, lecturing on Monday at Glasgow, made a 
most remarkable statement. There are no less than seventy-five 
officers of the Guards who aid in the work of visiting and relieving 
the poor of London. ‘They belong to a regular society for the 
purpose, and the secretary writes to Dr. Macleod that they are 
foremost in going down day by day to relieve the poor in the most 
squalid districts. If that statement be correct—of which we have 
no doubt—it is the most remarkable testimony yet offered to the 
social advance which has commenced in England. When Guards- 
men pocket their dignity that Bethnal Green may be happier, the 
hereditary bitterness of class against class seems in a very fair way 
of removal. <A soldier of the same order, the order which cares 
whether its gloves fit, Captain Jackson, is one of the most untiring 
and successful among living philanthropists, has, perhaps, done 
more to reduce the average of crime and punishment in the Army 
than any other single man. 


A gentleman residing at Alderley writes us a letter, for which 
we have not room, defending the decree of the Postmaster-General 
about the directions of letters to Alderley Edge. He says the 
colony of villas springing up on the shoulder of the hill called 
Alderley Edge is in the township of Chorley, and has always 
been called Chorley, notably in official proceedings. The in- 
habitants, who went there for the sake of the hill, determined to 
use the hill name, greatly to the annoyance of the true Alderley, 
which finds its letters constantly sent wrong. Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, moreover, has not ordered that letters shall not be directed | 
+‘ Alderley Edge,” but that ‘‘ Chorley” shall beadded. This statement | 
would be conclusive if Alderley Edge and Alderley were the same 
name, but they are not, any more than Chesterton is Chester. 
‘The “* Edge” is as legible a distinction as any other, and if the | 





of his daily bread,” but the town authorities could not settle what 
to do with him, and so left him chained, apparently for years! 
And all these people in both these cases were ‘“ respectable ” men, 
who would have regarded the infinitely slighter offence of killing 
their victim as a crime endangering their future condition. Is 
there, by the way, such a thing as a clergyman either in Flushing 
or Tregony, and if so, what has he been doing all these years? 


The replies of the remaining great Powers to the Imperial pro- 
posal for a general Congress have been published this week. They 
are all, in fact, refusals. The Czar is extremely polite, and talks 
of his lively desire to return to the path of ‘‘ reductions and peace,” 
but asks the Emperor to define clearly the questions which should 
become subjects of an understanding. The Kaiser acknowledges 
“ the sincere desire” of Napoleon “ to spare the world the calami- 
ties of war,” but deems it indispensable to be enlightened on cer- 
tain preliminary points.” The King of Prussia calls the proposal 
a “ noble object,” and will “join with all his heart,” but asks for 
“any overtures the Emperor may think fit to make respecting 
preliminary views.” The Pope writes an unctuous letter promising 
his moral support, but premising that he does not ‘“‘ mean to satisfy 
certain aspirations of fractions of nations,” meaning, doubtless, 
the people of Rome. The kings evidently look on the proposal 
much as children do on a wasp, and have given it the same quietus 
—suffocated it in treacle. 





The Russian Government has ordered the Zimes’ correspondent 
out of Poland. He was compelled to leave at an hour's notice, 
refused permission to visit Wilna, but allowed most graciously to 
proceed to St. Petersburg. A soldier accompanied him to the 
station, and though everybody was very polite, it was quite under- 
stood that if he did not go force would be employed. ‘This is the 
very madness of tyranny, the accomplished gentleman thus treated 
being, perhaps, the very fairest Englishman who has ever written 
from Poland. He is almost the only man who has not confused 
the cruelties incidental to war with the cruelties deliberately in- 
flicted, and the Russians, in expelling him, proclaim that what they 
dread is the truth. They seem just now to be afflicted with a 
positive hunger for enemies. 

Mr. Cobden has lost his temper, and, of course, done an exceed- 
ing'y foolish thing. The Times, with great unfairness, recently 
asserted that Mr. Bright had proposed to enrich the poor by divid- 
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ing the lands of the rich, a statement which justly irritated Mr. | thing of t!:e matter, denied the statement; and M. von der Heydt, 


Cobden. Instead, however, of sending a short and distinct denial, 
he forwarded a letter accusing the Zimes of playing a game of 
“secrecy to the public and servility to the Government,” and of | 
seeking ‘* corrupt advantages,” and asked whether the editor ought | 
not to be assailed by name. The Editor of the Times, in reply, 
declined the note as containing a“ series of most offensive and 
unfounded imputations upon himself and his friends,” and Mr. 
Cobden forwarded it to the remaining daily papers. It was de- 
clined by the Advertiser, the Post, and the Telegraph, but published | 
by the remainder. 


Mr. Layard met his constituents on Thursday, and made a 
wandering speech, which was palpably intended to have been an | 
attack on Messrs. Cobden and Bright; but constituents not liking | 


that line, he had to avoid it, and make a new speech on the spot. 
The old one, however, kept rising in his throat like an access of 
bile, producing the oddest tesselated kind of effect. Mr. Layard 
did not say anything very noticeable beyond calling for further 
inquiry in the matter of Kagosima, which was destroyed, he be- 
lieved, unavoidably, and fiercely denouncing Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
“+ He had prostituted the chair of history by mingling in the dirty 
arena of party strife.” Mr. Layard doubtless knows the character 
of the place in which his own contest is fought; but why it should 
be dirtier for the Oxford professor than for the member for South- 
wark is not explained. 


Lord Leitrim must have a singular mind. ‘The other day he 
compelled a tenant to refuse hospitality to Lord Carlisle; to-day 
he is defending an action for libel brought by a sub inspector of 
police. Somebody, it seems, wrote him a threatening letter, and 
Lord Leitrim, apparently for no reason whatever, assumed that it 
Was written by Studdert, the sub-inspector, and wrote to the Lord- 
Lieutenant asking him to “ bring him to justice in a court of law.” 
It was because Lord Carlisle thought that Lord Leitrim could 
bring his own suits that the Peer refused the Viceroy the 
hospitalty even of an inn. 

On Thursday evening, Mr. Goodwin read a paper to the Society 
of Antiquaries upon some Hieratic papyri which he has lately 
deciphered. It appears that M. Chabas, a French Egyptologist, has 
been engaged upon the same papyri (which are facsimiled in 
Lepsius’s ‘* Denkmiilor ”), and has just published his translation of 
some portions of them. ‘This agrees, in the main, with that which 
Mr. Goodwin has arrived at independently, the differences being no 
greater than those which may occur between two translators of a 
Hebrew or other ancient text. And the text translated is not a 


cation. 


who was a subordinate member of the then Governmont, said that 
he, at least, knew nothing of the matter. 





The King of Greece has addressed a letter of congratulation to 
his father on his accession to the throne of Denmark, and must 
have felt great gratification in commencing it, “ Monsieur mon 
Frire." Fora lad, only yesterday released from all the chances of 
paternal thrashings, to congratulate his father in this very con- 
descending way on attaining his own level among the monarchs, 
must have been almost as enjoyable as a regular romp with his old 
schoolfellows, or a successful trick upon his old schoolmaster. 





Lord Hartington on Saturday last distributed the prizes at the 
East Lancashire Union of Mechanics’ and Literary Institution, and 
told his audience that he had heard the Confederate leaders gravely 
attribute the vices and faults of the Yankees to too much edu- 
Lord Hartington could not agree in the educational 
reason assigned, and even expressly discouraged his English audi- 
ence from trying the experiment of dense ignorance in order to be 
different from the Yankees; but he implie] a hope that they 
would try to be as different as they could without adopting so 
strong a remedy as that. He concluded with admonishing Mr. 
Cobden of the great error he had committed in saying that ‘ not 
one of the citizens of the United States was the poorer for the war,” 
which would have been a very excellent rebuke if the exact reverse 
thereof had not been true. It was Mr. Seward who made that 
very foolish remark, and Mr. Cobden who exposed its folly. Lord 
Hartington sat down, after predicting a financial collapse in the 
United States,—a prophecy which the good people present received 
with great applause, whether because it contributed directly to 
the progress of English education, which they had met to further, 
or because they thought it in itself an inspiriting an1 delightful 
remark,—as it were ** one of the compliments of the season,”—we 
shall now probably never know. 
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The present week's return of the Bank of England—although 


| it shows a further decline in the stock of bullion of 39,858/.—is, on 


| 


| best paper. 


the whole, favourable. The circulation has decreased by 884,5251., 
and there is an increase in the “rest ” of 789,7271. 


Although the demand for money, both at the Bank of England 
and in Lombard Street, has fallen off considerably, very little 
accommodation can be obtained under 8 per cent., even on the 
The supply of capitalJon offer, however, is very large. 


| In the Stock Exchange, loans, for short periods, have been obtained 


short inscription, concerning the meaning of which two scholars | 


might by accident blunder into agreement—it is a story of three 


hundred lines, relating the adventures of an Asiatic wanderer about | 


B.C. 2,400, that is, before the date usually assigned to Abraham. 
This person flees from the Court of King Ammenemos I. into 
Ethiopia, where he is hospitably entertained, marries the daughter of 
a chief, and grows arich man. In his old age he longs to return to 
Egypt, and writes to the King for pardon. The King returns a 
gracious answer, anda copy of his letter is given. The adventurer 
describes his return to Egypt, the awe with which tl® King’s 
presence inspired him, the mistaken zeal of the courtiers, who, | 
fancying that the King is about to punish the fugitive, cry out that 
he is guilty ; the turning of the tables by the King, who pronounces | 
him innocent, instals him in a splendid house with a handsome | 
pension, builds him a magnificent tomb, and continues to smile 

upon him till the day of his death. ‘This story has all the appear- | 
ance of genuine history. Another, of a more legendary character, 
from the same papyri, is to form the subject of a paper to be read 
by Mr. Goodwin next Thursday. 


Deputy George von Bunsen made a curious statement in the | 
Prussian Chamber on the 2nd December, in the course of the debate | 
on Schleswig-Holstein. He said, on the authority of his father, the | 
Chevalier, who was at the time of the Crimean war the Prussian 
Ambassador in London, that, at the beginning of that war, “Prussia 
could have obtained, as the price of her accession to the alliance of 
the Western Powers against Russia, the regulation of the question 
of the Duchies in the national sense ;” and that his father, Baron | 
Bunsen, used every effort to guin for her that boon at that price, | 
but was unsuccessful with the then Ministry. He repeated, in | 
answer to M. von Bismark, that *‘a positive offer was made by 
one of the Western Powers that, at the price mentioned, the regu- | 
lation of the question of the Duchies in the national sense should 
be left to Prussia.” M. von Bismark, who was at that time Prus- 
sian Minister at Frankfort, and could scarcely have known any- | 


| dull, and its present value is 


| Friday week :— 





at 5 per cent. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of France has increased to 
8,440,0007. 


The monetary advices from the Continent are of a more favour- 
able character than those arrived in several previous weeks. 
Heavy remittances in gold are still expected from America. Bar 
silver has rather advanced in price. 


The tone of the market for National Securities has considerably 
improved, and an advance of about one-half per cent. has taken 
place in the quotations. The Confederate Loan has been very 
35 to 40. 


vv 





On Saturday‘last, Consols closed at 903 4, for money, and 903, 91 
for account. Yesterday's latest official prices were :—For money, 
901,.91; for time,"91}, 3. 


The following table shows yesterday's¥closing prices of the 
leading foreign securities, compared with the latest quotations of 


Friday, Dee. 4. | Friday, Dec. 11. 
b 2 


Greek oe oe om ° 26 6 
Do. Coupons .. o . . 11 12 
Mexican ee ° oe 33 Bb) 
Spauish Passive .. 32 33 
Do. Certificates ee oe 13 13 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1353.. 69} 7 
%» 1362.. - ee 69s 70 

»  Consolidés.. ee ° 43} 40 


The closing prices of the leading British Railways, yesterday 


'and on Friday week, were as follows :— 


Friday, Dee, 4 | Friday. Dec. 11. 
lly ils 





Caledonian .. ee ee . 
Great Eastera ee es 49 49} 
Great Northern ee 126 125 
Great Western.. .. ee ee 63} 633 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee ee 108 109 
Loudon and Brighton os oe 109 103 
London and North Western. ee lol} 10 
London, Chatham,and Dover .. ee 45 43 
Midland ° oe ee oe ee 127 la? 
North Eastera, Berwick .. ee ee 101 lols 
Do. York oe ° 85 ast 
West Midland, Oxfurd .. on e du dug 
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in conscription had done its worst, the country, to use a phrase 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. which is not American, though it reads like it, ““had tae 




















































—-—_. ‘ with a small-tooth comb” for recruiting, every man available 
THE LESSON OF THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. — wasin the field, and the whole was not enough. Bragg needed 
HE three months’ battle has ended, and unless General , Longstreet’s divisions as much as he had needed them before, 
Longstreet can perform a military miracle, retreat ,Gencral Grant’s first attack drove him from the ridges over- 
before an equal force, and crush a superior one on his road, the looking the position, the necessity of dragging everything 
South has lost East Tennessee, The final struggle for that | without rails over seven miles of swamp had worn out 
great district, while it is, perhaps, the most dramatic and con- his men, and the movement, at first a retreat, ended 
nected in the whole civil war, illustrates in the most striking | in total rout. We see no reason to doubt the substantial 
way the character as well as the fortunes of the two great; truth of the statements that the Southern General has lost 
Powers engaged. Never were the qualities of an aristocracy— | his artillery, lost some thousands of men, lost the organization 
tenacity and clearness of view, coherence of purpose, celerity, | of his army, and retreated in utter discomfiture thirty miles 
and strength of organization, displayed on a grander scale or to Dalton. Thence he must still retreat, for there are no 
with a more successful result; never did the one fighting | reinforcements to come, to Atlanta, there to await the new 
quality of democracy—the power of hardening under defeat, | efforts the Southern chiefs will make to strengthen his or his 
more completely supply the absence of all the rest. The | Successor’s hands. Longstreet, aware that General Bragg is 
generals on both sides were, we take it, pretty much ona defeated, that Burnside’s troops know the good tidings, that 
par; if the North had Grant in reserve the South had Long- | an assault will cost thousands of men, who can now less than 
street on the field; if the South was hampered by Bragg, | ever be spared, and that his superiors will support him in 
Burnside has not the nerve even to believe in himself. The | any prudent retreat, as democratic orators could not afford to 
first rush of the invader, whether, as we believe, admirably | do, will probably give up the attempt, and by a brilliant 
planned, or, as Rosecranz’s enemies say, only a piece of | retreat at once save his army and, except with those who 
lucky audacity, drove the Southern General out of Chatta-| worship success, increase his own reputation. Should he 
nooga. ‘The place is the key of Tennessee, and a democracy | follow this course, Tennessee East and West is free, and the 
would probably have fumed with rage; but theSouthern govern- | North has time to plant itself firmly within one more State, to 
ing class only set itself calmly to repair the disaster. Like aristo- | re-organize its institutions, and to render rebellion impossible 
cracies everywhere, like the English after the first failure of | by breaking the power of the only caste which in the South can 
the siege of Sebastopol, and the Austrians after the defeats of | lead. The Southern society is ‘‘ organized,” but then its head 
Archduke Charles, it held the clamour of the public good | can be cut off. Northern society is ‘‘ disorganized,” but then 

reason for not removing its general, retained General Bragg | how reach the vital point of a polypus ? 
in supreme command in spite of his officers, and only| The success is immense, but, as usual, we have to call on 
despatched its best general of division to aid him with his ex- | those who approve the cause of the North not be premature. 
perience and advice. With a rapidity and ina silence which | It is fearfully difficult to crush a single province occupied by 
. the North is but just learning to imitate, Mr. Davis moved | a real ‘society’? when raised to the temper in which life has 
twenty thousand men under Longstreet and Hill right | lost its value, to subdue a La Vendée, even when attacked 
across his dominions, reinforced the retreated army, and when | by a Napoleon and all the forces of France. The North 
Rosecranz came pouring on, drove him back with huge loss|has made in the two years an advance which seems 
into the shelter of his mountain position. There he seemed | incredible, has recovered Missouri, and conciliated Ken- 
beleaguered, guerilla cavalry assailed his communications, the | tucky, and cleared the Mississippi, and subjugated Arl.an- 
fortifications were shut in till the mules died of hunger, and | sas, and placed a bullet in Louisiana, and cut the links 
the friends of the North began to extenuate the possible | which bound the South to Texas. The South has lost 
capitulation. Then,, instead of making a desperate rush, ‘of its old dominion Maryland and Delaware, Kentucky 
as a democracy would certainly have done, the South, ‘and Tennessee, Missouri and Arkansas; its hold on its 
which does not want to lose men even for victory, detached | “ territories” is nearly gone ; New Orleans is in rival’s hands ; 
its most trusted General to cut off the only army which could | Charleston is under bombardment; Mobile lives expecting 
bring swift assistance to the besieged. By a series of rapid | attack; Richmond is threatened by a great army; every port 
movements Longstreet drove Burnside back to his depot of on the coast is blockaded; and the support afforded by its 
Knoxville, surrounded it on three sides, and by the last | allies from within the Northern States has slowly died away. 
accounts seemed only to wait his own hour for making the | But it retains two powerful armies, a territory nearly as large 
final assault. The entire movement was so coherent and so as that of the North, a labouring class which, for its diminished 
successful, that it looked as if it had been planned step by | space, is rather more numerous than before, the strength 
step like Napoleon’s march from Boulogne, and English which is bred amidst continued battle—and for which our 
opinion only waited for the apparently certain end. | language, strange to say, does not afford a word—and above 
The whole series of successes were almost worse than | and before all these resources, a ruler born to rule. What- 
worthless, for they had only raised the democracy up to the ever strength can be derived from education in battle 
temper in which nations are neyer beaten. The North re-! will be forthcoming upon the Southern side; whatever real 
ceived the news of Rosecranz’s repulse without even the | social pswer used from above unserupulously upon all below 
usual momentary shiver, with a perceptible increase of heat, as | can secure for resistance will assuredly be secured ; whatever 
of iron when sharply struck. It committed, of course, its habi- a really great intellect, fettered by no scruples and chilled 
tual blunder, and punished a general for failure—a practice | by no fears, either of this world or the next, can with 
fatal to the development of high military ability, but which also those means do, will, we believe, be done. They will all 
teaches gencrals that their business is to succeed—but its fail, not only because, as Liberals say, Providence is working 
strength made up for its want of self-restraint. A popular | out a terrible but just retribution for years of triumphant 
nomination selected a very efficient general, that general was | wrong, but because, as even Tories admit, the fanaticism of 
{ spurred by the voices behind him into prompt exertion, the tyranny has roused its one equal foe the fanaticism of frec- 
immense resources which are available only where dom, because less than six millions of men mad for an unjust 
a nation is fighting instead of a mere government filled | cause have driven twenty millions of the same race as mad as 
up all gaps; mules, cannon, and men were forthcoming, themselves in a just one, because, in short, an armed caste has 
the new general made his way over eighty miles of frightful | for the fiftieth time in history compelled a nation to organize 
country to the besieged camp, and the Federal army of | as strongly as itself. Judged by the rules which guide men 
4 Chattanooga was again the stronger of the two. The fluid , who believe that God governs as well as reigns, there never 
organization, as we remarked at the moment, had closed above | was an ultimate hope for the South ; and judged by the rules 
the wound. From the moment that General Grant joined the | which guide statesmen and soldiers, there is now not even an 
defeated force the energy and the skill of the Confederate immediate one. They are outnumbered by armies who were 
leaders became mere aids to their powerful foe. A chief re-| always as brave as themselves, whom they have made as 
| sponsible to a democracy might not have had self-control to skilful as themselves, and who have been hammered and 
attack Burnside first, but if he had the people would have | welded, and annealed into a strength of purpose as coherent 
i found all necassary resources. The Confederate Generals as their own. From the hour when the North, converted 
had the self-restraint—they could, we dare say, now even if not to the principles which constitute right at least 
execute a retreat in safety—but their rulers, with all their to those which alone can build up free republics, decided 
brain, and energy, and persistence, were, after all, only a that slavery should perish or the nation perish with it, 
governing class. They could turn out a better army than the faint chance of the South disappeared. The smaller 
their opponents, but not the limitless force a people in arms | champion had only the advantage of his superior will, and 
can supply. There were no reinforcements behind Bragg. The | now, at last, his adversary has a will as immoveable as his 
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own. ‘There is little hope for the South, but the struggle will ‘not his pursuer, but himself, by those moral secretions which 
yet be long, marked by as incessaut a play of gain and loss a threat ora thrust provokes, His fine intelligence (which 
as the flow of a rising tide. Those who expect a sudden and ,in a certain limited field, and working under tranquil and 
successful rush forward in Georgia will,—always supposing unimpassioned conditions, is almost unrivalled in its way) is 
there is no internal revolt,—we believe, be disappointed. rendered turbid, nay muddy, and worse than useless, by irri- 
General Grant might move on rapidly, and so might his army ; tation, and his personal onslaughts are often made not only 
but mortal ot ul ye omy pase ordnance, ae bene ona rg ey ee on He -_ one of his 
thousands of mules, and miles of ammunition waggons, and | keenest powers, the perception of reason and consequent, 
scores of miles of carts carrying food forthem all, rapidly through | puts forward as the case of the plaintiff what is really the 
such mud as now covers whatever of Georgia is not a waste!only excuse for the defendant, and altogether, not 
of sand. If the world were on fire an army could neither do with- | unlike _ Mr. Winkle, when volunteering his eager and 
out one meal per diem, or get that meal by force out of the scat- injudicious evidence for Mr. Pickwick, contrives to 
tered Georgian farms. Even when that State is conquered, there | a his opponent’s case as much as ill-advised 
are armies to be carried through Mississippi, where every and blundering zeal can ever do. Mr. Cobden begins his 
plantation has its swamp, and every swamp is a slough of | savage reply to the Times by protesting with justifiable indig- 
despond, and over the hills, and morasses, and fat black mud | nation against its representation of the Rochdale orators as 
which make up the rich State of Alabama. Rapidity on this | advocating a confiscation of the land of the rich for the benefit 
side is impossible, co an it is ba Ne Fath hs ype pga of sy pear poet ey = ourselves were the first to 
Meade is now learning what any Indian General could have | make. € goes on to say at the pre-eminent unscrupulous- 
told him, that in a roadless land there is no enemy like a | ness of the Times, ‘ which places it in morbid contrast with 
pose shears vd bing If the tye holds on, sf “ye are oes rest of the mec} gel is were! to its cg 
can be and her slaves cannot all escape, and her fighting | reliance ‘on the shield of an impenetrable secrecy,” an 
class still’ thinks that fighting for slaves pays those who | then immediately proceeds to explaiu that, in the ease of the 
victors or conquered have no slaves to profit by, the con- | Zimes, this reliance is peculiarly foolish, because everybody, in 
quest of Georgia may take as long as that of Ah auaveng We | the ae world at Loney knows who is responsible for its” 
have no faith in a guerilla war to be waged by men living | articles. ere we find one of the most acute logicians in 
amongst sleepless household spies; but the South, however | public life, first ascribing a peculiar and “ pre-eminent ”” un- 
limited in dimensions, can, while its labouring class still | scrupulousness to a privilege which the Times shares with all 
labours, and it retains cotton enough to tempt Europe to send its contemporaries, and then explaining thatevery other paper is 
lead, and powder, and shells, keep an army of some kind in the | far more secure in its possession of that privilege than this pre- 
field, and that army is backed, by the rank wealth of forest, | eminent offender. ao ceria Mr. Cobden lays down thepre- 
and hill, and swamp, and lagune, in which nature within | mises which would prove all the press unscrupulous, except 
the tropics delights to show how terrible as well as beautiful | perhaps the Times, and then appears to congratulate himself on 











she can afford to be. There is no task on earth like the con- 
quest of a delta, defended by those who till it, and it is 
down towards the deltas that the North is steadily forcing her 
way. 

When her army is broken the South has always one chance. 
Even now, whén the cloud seems about to burst on its last 
remaining possessions, and its enemy has risen to the revolu- 
tionary height, and the last hope of aid from Europe is dis- 
appearing under M. Fould’s report, and its only new resource 
is acknowledged to be despair, the planters can still win the 
game. Let them but rise to the height of circumstances, 
fling their wealth into the gulf which is opening to swallow it 
whether or no, and raise the race they have kept in bondage 
to full and equal freedom, and the North, with its purpose 
snapt, may still recoil before a new army, which will then 
have allies in every State and sympathizers enough in every 
European Court. 


MR. COBDEN’S WEAK SIDE. 
Wes Mr. Cobden takes up the gloves for his old friend 
and colleague Mr. Bright, he is not only guilty of a 
work of supererogation, but of an error which he, as an 





having shown why all the other papers are so much less unscrupu- 
lous than their great rival. So keon a logician as Mr. Cobden could 
never have written such an argument as that, if his mind had 
not been clouded by the fever consequent on intellectual mos- 
quito-bites. Even our own mild and far from uncomplimen- 
tary criticism appears to have rankled in that over-sensitive 
temperament,—if, at least, we are justified in supposing that 
the Rochdale Observer could scarcely have applied the epi- 
thet ‘“maligning” and “scurrilous” to our very temperate 
remarks, without some sort of active prompting from the 
member for Rochdale. Nothing but the smart of personal 
irritation could excuse the use of adjectives so absurd to 
describe the words in which we expressed our fundamental 
but earnest difference of principle from Mr. Cobden. The 
same sort of intellectual hallucination which expressly attri- 
butes “ corruption” to the aggressive arrogance of the Times 
might, of course, attribute to our own mild observations a 
*‘maligning and scurrilous” purport, and would with equal 
justice describe Mr. J. 8. Mills’s great work on Political 
Economy as a sative or a squib. It is not easy to ascribe such 
| folly to anything but the excited imagination of an angry man. 
| Weregret this excessive tenderness, or rather soreness, in 





economist, ought to feel more keenly still, a very mistaken | Mr. Cobden’s temperament the more, because it tends to blind 
division of l*hour. In challenging the Zimes for his burly | the new generation to his remarkable intellectual gifts. 
fellow-labourcr, he not only goes up, like David, to an un- And yet it is, perhaps, only that he thus injudiciously 
equal battle, but, unlike David, goes up to his unequal battle | exposes to the eye of the world the wrong side of the 


on behalf of a Goliath, and a very willing and able Goliath, | Same fine faculty of which in so many great speeches 


as well as against one. This isa sad mistake. There isa 
kind of intellect which is stimulated and strengthened by the 
animosities of the combatant, and there is a finer and more 
delicate kind which is paralyzed and perturbed by them. Mr. 
Bright’s is of the former, Mr. Cobden’s of the latter kind. 
Mr. Bright’s intellect is, as it were, the mere instrument of a 
very powerful character. Mr. Cobden’s is a delicate scientific 
apparatus, which is disordered, or even utterly spoiled, by 
the excitement of a personal affray, Mr. Bright deals blows 


he has shown us the right side. Mr. Cobden’s intellect 
is not like ordinary intellects,—an effective weapon for attack 
or defence, which aids its owner in finding the best avenues to 
such conclusions as his desires and position suggest to 
him. It is guided by laws of its own, which refuse 
to be subordinate to the impulses of its owner; but 
which, when subjected to these impulses, work them up into 
the oddest medley of hasty feeling and excited thought. 
| Some critic has said of Dr. Adam Smith that his great power 








with a heavy hand and takes them with an equal mind, | was acertain strength of imagination in conceiving all the 
though not without some perceptible increase of force in giving ins and outs, the motives, the procedure, and the results of 
back again to his antagonist, at the first suitable opportunity, | commercial transactions ;—in expanding, that is, into a clear 
“‘ full measure, pressed down and running over.’ He seizes consecutive picture the natural course and issue of men’s 
the fitting moment, and speaks of his great enemy in the press ' business-dealings with each other. Mr. Cobden shows the same 
as ‘‘ Privilege with blatant voice” proclaiming falsehoods to sort of common-sense imagination in working out, in his own 
the British people, and probably the blow not only took a mind, the actual meaning of phrases and ideas which are to 
stinging effect, but is partly accountable for the certainly very | others little more than abstract terms. He it was who told 
wilful misrepresentation of Mr. Bright’s and his colleague’s | us that the cotton famine in Lancashire meant just what it 
views on the land question which has excited so deeply Mr. | Would, mean in an agricultural county to say that a fertile dis- 
Cobden’s wrath. Mr. Bright's mind is not ruffled by combat; | trict was suddenly stricken with absolute sterility, so that 
—it is just heated thereby to the red heat of successful all the labour and capital sunk in the soil refused, for that 
oratory. But Mr. Cobden’s intellect is quite of another kind. year, to yield any return. And it was he, too, who, almost 
More limited, but far more delicate and flexible than Mr. im the same breath, assured us that, in spite of the greatness 
Bright's within its narrower limits, it is only deranged and of this calamity, it would be better far, in a financial 
confused by anger. Unlike the cuttlefish, Mr. Cobden blinds, sense, for England to support all the idle operatives on 
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turtle and champagne than to plunge into war for the 
sake of the cotton that might restore their industry. 
Both these illustrations, and especially their simultaneous 
utterance, show how fine is Mr. Cobden’s intellectual gauge 
of the extent and meaning of this great commercial calamity, 
and also of the greater commercial calamity of war. Such 
matters to him are not the vague general disasters that they 
are to most of us,—they are painted on his imagination as a 


specific train of individual miseries, of which he grasps dis- | 


tinctly both the force and the limits. His intellect in such 
matters is to that of other men what an accurate barometer 
is to the child’s weather-house which only shows roughly 
when the atmosphere is moist and when itis dry. But then, 
in order to be of any use to the world, his intellect must be 
employed on transactions which, though complicated to the 
eye, are capable of being reduced to simple natural causes, the 
working of which Mr. Cobden thoroughly understands. When 
he applies the same power of conceiving transactions to the 
general affairs of the world he entirely misinterprets them, 
owing to his exceedingly small insight into human motives. For 


example, he conceived very clearly and vividly what a serious | 


exhortation to rob English landowners would mean in English 
society. He conceived very clearly and vividly the social advan- 
tages of anonymousness, and also the social advantages of a re- 
putation for editing or managing the 7imes. But he utterly went 
astray when he tried to simplify these transactions by referring 
them to their motives. The same faculty which enables him to 
picture with so much liveliness and force the real meaning of 
commercial or financial events, of which most men entertain but 
@ vague conception, only misleads and stings him into anguish 
when he gets out of the simple economical world, whose mecha- 
nism ke so well understands, into the complicated moral world 
which his imagination is only too apt to falsify by importing into 
it the same sort of imaginative simplicity. Thus he felt three 
distinct stings in the recent attack of the Zimes upon him 
and Mr. Bright, and he felt them the more keenly for picturing 
to himself the external features of the social indignity it carried 
withit. One was the sting of being morally and economically 
misrepresented as hostile to the rights of property in land, 
which he regards as a gross insult to his whole career and 
reputation as an economist. ‘The second was being thus held 
up to contempt by men on whom he could not call by name 
for an apology in thus misrepresenting him. The third, and 
perhaps worst, was the sting of knowing who his assailants 
were, and picturing exactly how carelessly they would pro- 
bably speak and laugh amongst themselves on the false charge 
which was thus stinging him to the quick. Those three 
separate stings had no natural or logical connectiom 
amongst themselves at all. Their only connection was 
in the focus of mental pain which they gave Mr. 
Cobden. The economical insult might have come from 
an open foe, or it might have come from some unknown 
pen which no one could name because no one knew, and in 
either case it would have been easier to bear. But coming 
from a well-known quarter, where it had at once the privilege 
of anonymousness and the weight of social authority, the 


| acting impartially on very simple matters, of which he really 
holds the key or fundamental principle in his own mind. 
When he attempts to apply the same method to his own per- 
sonal pangs, he only makes a really fine intellect ridiculous, 
‘and a feminine temperament sore to disease. 





THE HOOGHLY IN INSURRECTION. 
HE trade of Europe with Bengal, a trade of thirty-three 
millions a year, and perhaps the most profitable of the 
many which make up the sum of our great English commerce, 
is in danger of an immediate, and perhaps a prolonged 
suspension. The calamity which has overhung the city 
for years, which Lord Dalhousie strove in vain to avert, 
and the fear of which has at intervals strained and baffled the 
ingenuity of half the Engineers of Bengal, is officially admitted 
to be already at hand. It is possible, even probable, that 
before the new year begins, the telegram may announce that 
Calcutta, the single trading port of Bengal having direct 
communication with the sea, is inaccessible to any ship over 
six hundred tons, that is, to any ship not greatly below the 
average of those employed in the trade. The possibility of 
some such occurrence, though not greatly canvassed in society 
—the tendency of Calcutta merchants being always to believe 
that everything will last their time—has been recognized by 
Government for years, and was, we believe, the one argument 
which overcame the excessive local reluctance to construct an 
approach to the deep salt-water creek, about twenty-five 
miles from the city, which is called on most of the maps the 
“river”? Mutlah. 

The trade of Bengal is peculiar among all the trades of the 
world in its limitation to a single outlet. From the founda- 
tion of Caleutta, more than a hundred years since, the British 
| have been content with the Hooghly as the sole highway for 
their sea-borne trade ; have used it, so to speak, as if it were 
the natural throat of Bengal. There is, indeed, no other, for 
though the Ganges debouches by a hundred mouthis, the coast 
presents no other point where jungle and malaria admit 
of the construction of a great mercantile city, aud the dif- 
ficulties of carrying sea-going ships up the Ganges beyond 
the mud fringe are almost, or quite, insuperable. The 
Hooghly alone has been employed, and the Hogghly has 
this tremendous defect. Rolling always at sonsiderable 
speed, it comes down in the rains at a pace which bears along 
an enormous volume of sand, deposited upon every obstacle 
which in any way checks its course. The first great 
bar thus created was fortunately above Culcutta, and 
only ruined Chandernagore, the seat of the extinct French 
trade; Chinsurah, where the Datch used once to carry 
armed transports loaded with troops; and Serampore, 
wherein a heavy Danish fleet rode safely at anchor. For 
some years past, however, a suspicion has been prevalent 
that the same process was being repeated at the mouth 
of the river, that the Hooghly might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be attacked with diphtheria. A committee, 
which sat seven or eight years since, and which in- 
eluded many of the most experienced pilots, reported very 











wound was, of course, far more difficult toendure. But no one 
else would ever have thought of doing as Mr. Cobden did, 
connecting almost theoretically, as it were, as if he were 
demonstrating a moral proposition, all these three different 
sources of pain, and ascribing them to different forms of | 
the same corrupt motive. The writers in the Times may 
have hesitated less at a reckless charge because they wrote 
anonymously ; but certainly if that were so, other papers, 
whose writers are still more closely covered by this in- 
cognito, ought to be even more unscrupulous; and Mr. 
Cobden thinks they are less so, but accounts for the fact by 
the Times people being really known and recognized in society 
as great powers, though their position is ignored by social 
etiquette. This, no doubt, aggravates the unpleasantness to 
Mr. Cobden, but it certainly does not aggravate the temptation 
to which he ascribes the attack. If only those struck who 
can strike in the dark, even a moderate amount of publicity 
must tend to hold back the hands of mere cowards. That 
which adds to Mr. Cobden’s sense of humiliation must 
certainly be held to diminish the irresponsibility of his 
assailants. 

Mr. Cobden’s imagination is of that sensitive order 
that. it conceives common transactions of this kind only 
too vividly, enhances all the disagreeable elements of 
motive a hundred times by simplifying them into corrupt 
self-interest, just as he would rightly simplify commerce into 
wise self-interest, and so manages to get a very false but con- 
nected theory of his adversaries’ taunts and blows. Mr. 
Cobden’s imagination and theoretic power are only fit for 








unfavourably of the prospect, and some efforts were made 
in vain to dredge the dangerous points, and a bold project for 
turning another river into the channel was discussed, supported, 
and finally abandoned as too dangerous. A new channel or 
two seemed to promise, additional steam power brought the 
great ships pretty safely past the great shoals—though not 
without some frightful catastrophes, the Cleopatra, for 
example, striking the Muckraputty hump in 1857, and turn- 
ing copper upwards in less than fifty seconds—the mutiny 
absorbed all attention, and the fear that the Hooghly might 
be closed was supposed to have passed away. 

It has been suddenly and powerfully revived. At the last 
meeting of the Caleutta and South-Eastern Railway Company 
a paper was read, which seems to have escaped the reporters ; 
but which, if only half true, is enough to create the most 
serious apprehensions. It was a report from the River 
Surveyor to the Master Attendant, dated Ist June, and it 
announced that the last practicable channel could not be safely 
relied on to hold out for longer than a few months more. As 
soon as the rains should cease there was every reason to 
believe that the Hooghly, and with it the trade of Bengal, 
would till next year be closed. There have been till 
last year three channels by which decently large ships 
could ascend the river,—the Bedford, the Lloyds, and 
the Western. At the close of 1862, the second ceased 
to exist, Lloyds filling up entirely, with the faintest hope 
of its being ever re-opened. The Western Channel is 
dangerous during the south-west monsoon, 7.c., during the 
best time for arrival, so dangerous as to be officially called 
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impassable, and the “ Bedford ” was, in fact, the only one re- 
maining. This was reported fast filling up, so fust that 
the River Surveyor gave it only two months’ grace, and 
earnestly recommended a new attempt at dredging. His 

recommend ition was, of course, followed, but without result, 

and but for the vast volume of water brought down by the rains 

the traffic would already have been closed. As it is, a 

private letter from one of the most experienced seamen in the 

port assures us that the Bedford is entirely closed, that its 

closing is officially admitted, and that ‘ the whole trade of 
Bengal, with the hot weather still to come, literally depends | 
upon a single channel, in which there is now not seven feet 

at low water, not getting any worse.” If that silts up, 

as all others have done, the tendency of the river being | 
to spreal and become shallower as the deposit of mud raises 
the general level of its bottom, the trade of Bengal is, 
for the time being, at an end. There is no other port than 
Calcutta fitted to be its entrepét. Goods could not be landed | 
on the coast, for there are no means of conveying them over the | 
mud fringe of ninety miles between the sea and Caleutta; the 
new port on the Mutlah is not built, has not a wharf, or a/ 
crane, or a house, and even should it ultimately be to the | 
great city what Greenock is to Glasgow, there must be a loss 
of time which may involve millions sterling. 

It may be said that the danger cannot be so pressing or it | 
would be more widely known, and we dare say dozens of | 
letters will appear suggesting this, that, or the other ground 
of hope. This channel may improve ; the river may cut out 
a new one; lighter vessels may be employed ; stronger steam | 
power may make the Western channel safe at all seasons; | 
commerce is certain to find some mode of escape out of so 
serious a danger. That may be all very true, and very pos- | 
sibly is so; but, nevertheless, every statement we have now | 
made is based on official authority, is supported by men who 
have passed years in work connected with the river, and is 
directly opposed to the interests of the local government, and | 
of all men connected with Bengal. The trade, unless the | 
Hooghly can be re-opened, hangs upon a may-be—a position 
in which none of the great interests involved will be content 
to leave it. 

We do, not believe, in‘spite of the officials, that any river 
running at¢he pace and with the volume of the Hooghly, | 
which can deposit an estate in a night, or scoop out a deep | 
channel in three weeks, is or can be altogether beyond the | 
reach of art. Building upon the Mutlah is all very well, and | 
should be done at once, but no government in its senses will 
suffer permanent ruin to fall upon a city like Calcutta, and no | 
exertion or expense should be spared to place the ancient | 
route permanently above danger. The local authorities have 
evidently got their minds into a groove on the subject, and 
Bengal does not possess, unless Sir Arthur Cotton is available, 
which we doubt, a first-rate hydraulic engincer. The 
Government ought to despatch one from England at once, 
specifically for this one purpose, or better still, engage, if the 
blockade will let them, some trustworthy Louisianian. | 
They have overcome difficulties almost as great on the Missis- 
sipp!, and to despair of the Hooghly is unworthy alike of 
statesmen, seamen, and engineers. Suppose the work costs a 
quarter of a million. That is a few weeks of the customs’ 
revenue now accruing in Caleutta, and which, even if saved 
in the end, must be lost for a time should the Hooghly be 
finally closed. 








THE VOTE OF THE DIET. 
F there is any Liberal who fails to see the political use of | 
an aristocracy—we do not speak of its merits—let him 
glance at the events now occurring in Germany. A surge 
of public emotion js there hurling a nation forward without 
its Kings, upon a curse which it has not surveyed, at a speed 
it does not control, towards an end which even to itself 
it has not as yet defined. Just such an emotion, an outburst | 
of mixed resentment against that which exists, aud craving | 
for that which may be, has often passed through Great Britain; 
but here, a class still leading opinion, it is filtered through 
minds trained first of all to doubt the justice of popular out- 
cries. England might thirst to deliver Schleswig-Holstein | 
as eagerly as the Germans, but it would listen to its habitual | 
leaders, and long before action was taken would have heard 
the treaties acknowledged, seen the danger of foreign inter- 
ference, and agreed that, whatever the merits of the case, the | 
easiest termination was a passable compromise. The German | 
people, having no genuine leading class, give their emotions | 
range, and actually force their Kings on a course which, unless | 
England bars the path to the precipice, may produce years of 
misery. They have made up their minds that Schleswig and , 





' creased both in Vienna and Berlin. 


| promises which induced them to take part in it.” 


Holstein belong to Germany, and will not pause even for the 
forms of political discussion. They have already overborne 
the smaller Courts, and their representatives have, by a small 
majority, voted in full Dict for Federal execution. As King 
Christian had already cancelled the patent which interfered 
with the separate rights of Holstein, the ground of execution 
only be the Act of the Danish Rigsdag incorporat- 
ing Schleswig, in which province Germany has no legal foot- 
hold. Orders have alrealy been sent for the instant march of 
troops into Holstein, and the German people have, therefore, 
within a month of their opportunity arising, referred a 


eat 


complicated question which was always within the domain 
of diplomacy to the arbitration of the sword. No despot 
could be more rash or more indifferent to those conse- 


quences in loss of life, and waste of stores, and heavier 


taxation, which propertied classes usually consider with 
such useful care. The great Powers of Europe, who, 
in emergencies which affect the world, play: in some 


sense the part of a genuine aristocracy, filtering emotions 
through a sieve of calculation, may hold in the German 
people, but they seem very nearly overborne. They cannot 
act, except by violence, till Prussia and Austria have decided, 
and for the past fortnight the popular pressure has only in- 
In both the Sovereigns 
are obviously unwilling to tear a treaty up. Bismark last 
week announced that the Treaty was binding if certain con- 
ditions were refused, and this week Count Rechberg an- 
nounces that the conditions must be regarded as a subst: ntive 
part of the agreement. ‘ It is true,” he says, ‘‘ that no special 
mention is made of the stipulations of 1851 in that Treaty; 
but the Imperial Government is of opinion that, if Denmark 
claims the benefit arising from the London Treaty, Austria 
and Prussia have a right to demand the fultilment of the 
But the 
Prassian Chamber passed a vote which, were it obeyed, would 
compel the King to tear up the Treaty, and Count Rechberg 
was assailed by all the leading speakers in the Reichsrath 
in astyle which produced either a resignation or a report that 
he had at once resigned. The Kings, too, not being a class, 


| are feeling all the influence which the excitement of a crowd 


exercises on individuals. Both have apparently consented to 
immediate execution in Holstein, both have asked their 
Chambers to find the funds for the consequent expenses, and 
one, the Kaiser, has gone very much further. He has de- 
clined to receive the Ambassador specially charged to 
announce King Christian’s accession, a refusal which, in a 
Court governed like that of Vienna by the strictest etiquette, 
has a whole volume of meaning. Throughout their proceed- 
ings there is evidence that the Sovereigns, though unable to 
shut their eyes, like the people, to the consequences of break- 
ing the treaty, are falling more and more rapidly under the 
dominion of the popular sentiment. The impelling force is 
growing stronger while the resisting power dwindles away. If 
these two Powers will not stop the troops nothing in Germany 
ean, and a collision can only be averted by the moderation of 


' Denmark. 


But will Denmark be moderate? That question also 
depends, we fear, on the proceedings of the Diet, which at 
this moment is obeying an emotional popular ery. Den- 
mark has, according to public report, resolved that the 
march of troops into Holstein shall be received as a de- 


claration of war, but that resolve is precisely the one a 
| diplomatist would be most sure to declare. 


It is, too, 
the one which the irritated Danes would probably expect 
from their King; but when the danger is present calmer 
resolves may prevail. Holstein is not defensible against a 
superior Power, and as the execution is not a decliration of 
war, and as the Duchy, whether it be peace or war, is quite 
sure to be occupied, the Danish Government may in the end 
be prevailed on to cede that point. The British Government 
would hardly be willing to aid them by arms on a question 
so excessively complex as the Diet’s jurisdiction within the 
Federal States. Even this point seems doubtful, Holstein at 
this moment being garrisoned by troops whose removal might 
be followed by a popular insurrection, and thus introduce 
an entirely new element into a question which already 
gives half the statesmen of Europe a persistent headache. 
But granting that the Danes under the advice of their 
friends should thus far give way, will the Germans re- 
main content with the southern side of the Eider? If 
they do not, Denmark must fight, for she may as 
well be defeated, and merge in Scandinavia at once, as 
be eaten up, like an artichoke, leaf by leaf. Indeed, 
whatever statesmen may think, the Danes rule their own land, 
and they are just in the mood to set prudence at defiance, set 
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their backs to the wall, and fight till they are all submerged, | officer, with grey hairs, and the medals on lis breast, which 
or Europe has interfered. It is on the moderation of Germany | prove how well he can serve his country on any suitable field, 
that the moderation of Denmark depends, and the chance of the | has a right to expect that he shall not be made a laughing- 
Germans showing moderation seems still problematical. The | stock in his old age by setting him to perform duties for 
Diet speaks always of both the Duchies as if they were still | which he is altogether unfit. No doubt professional tribunals 
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. Augustenburg. 


united, the German people will not hear of distinction, and the 
very ground of execution is, we imagine, Danish acts dome in 
Schleswig and not affecting Holstein at all. With Holstein 
once in their hands the temptation to settle the question once 
for all, to liberate the German Schleswickers and. establish 
unity by the bayonet, will be exceedingly strong. The 
popular feeling and the vote of the Diet have, in fact, produced 
a position where a chance riot among the soldiery, a quarrel 
between two sentries, a question of privilege over a bridge, a 
dispute as to the limits of Kiel, may produce an explosion of 
feeling carrying the Sovereigns wholly away. There never 
was an act done by despot more rash, or unwarranted, or 
dangerous, than that into which German opinion has this 
week hurried the Dict. 

After all, does the world advance? Here is all Europe 
arméd to the teeth, erushed down with taxes and conscriptions, 


* ‘n order that no nation may tempt any other to aggression, 


with her peoples allowing whole nations to perish rather than 
draw the sword, and her statesmen suspending all movement 
lest France should find therein her opportunity, and in the 
midst of it all the nation which has most to suffer from war 
decides that war must come rather than half a Duchy “ be 
ruled by a Duke of Glucksburg rather than a Duke of 


” 





MILITARY LAWYERS. 

HERE are things which no man or animal ought to be 
called on to do. The world has a right to demand 
those services of us for which nature or education have fitted 
us, but its right stops there. That the chariot of Venus 
should be drawn by doves may be a most poetical idea, but 
it was hard on the doves. So it was not decent for Lord 
Elcho to propose that the Lord Chancellor should shoot with 
the Right Honourable the Speaker for a champagne dinner ; 
and we do not hesitate to say that the Bishops would have 
just cause of complaint if they were compelled to dance pub- 
licly for the Primacy, just as the statesmen of Lilliput did for 
the honours of the blue, green, or red string. In all these 
cases pity is the prevailing emotion of the mind, because the 
unwonted exercise is forced on reluctant victims. With a 
swan on terra firma the case is different, and we laugh with- 
out cruelty, for why did the swau leave the water? Now, 
this is a distinction which, in common humanity, ought to 
be kept in mind, when we contemplate the spectacle of 
fifteen military veterans acting as judges. Unlike the swan, 
they are compelled to leave the water. There they are, ranged 
round a table, and in a spirit of the bitterest mockery 
made not only judges of the fact, but of the law. A 
question is objected to. One man who knew anything of 
the law of evidence would dispose of the objection in five 
minutes. The fifteen veterans begin whispering at each other, 
and it soon appears that halfof them cannot comprehend what 
the objection means. Then they retire, and those that fancy 
they understand it find that no two of them understand it in the 
same sense. They decide according to what seems natural justice. 


Of course the question had a sort of apparent fairness to justify | 


it, and it is admitted wrongly. Half an hour later a similar 
question is asked, and this time it has no apparent fairness. 
‘They begin to have a dim perception that natural justice is a 
deceitful jade, and retire again. This time Mars invokes 
Themis, and writes to the Judge-Advocate-General. But the 


question asked is a general proposition, and Themis abhors | 
| tance of a time when standing armies were not, and when the 


committing herself to general propositions. The answer 
leaves the puzzled soldiers still in the dark, and after another 
retirement or two they send off a special messenger to depict 
their troubles and bring back the necessary advice. Of 
course the public laughs and the lawyers sneer. But what 
sort of figure would the public cut if, when its turn came to 


of all kind are apt to try points of professional ctiquctte 
‘with a professional bias, but on general questions of 
‘right and wrong they are as impartial as other courts, 
and share the common English love of justice and fair 
play. If, then, we laugh at their, clumsy efforts to wield 
the technical weapons whose use they have never learned, we 
laugh not at them, but at the system which forces those 
weapons into their hands. We cannot but think that the 
duty of serving on a court-martial must be the most irksome, 
_ the most thankless duty which a soldier can be called on to 
| discharge. 
_ Ifever any body of men showed a patient desire adequately 
‘to discharge aright the functions entrusted to them, it is the 
| court-martial which is now sitting at Aldershot. Let us see 
how far they have succeeded, The first merit of a court of 
Haaren is despatch. The cost of keeping all the witnesses 
1anging about the place is in itself an enormous burden on the 
parties. If the President of the tribunal is a man of ex- 
perience, and understands the law he has to administer, of 
/course he can be trusted to take notes which will be a suffi- 
cient record of the proceedings. The public, perhaps, is 
hardly aware that every judge, superior or inferior, takes a 
note of every atom of releyant evidence that is given in every 
ease he tries, of every legal objection to the reception of 
evidence, and of every tender of evidence which he refuses 
‘to accept. Being able to decide on the instant authoritatively 
what is relevant and what is not, all this is done without any 
perceptible delay of the proceedings. The president of a 
court-martial cannot be trusted to do anything of the sort. 
Therefore, every question proposed to be put must be reduced to 
writing, then it goes to the Judge-Advocate to be copied, then 
to the prisoner to know if he objects to it, then to the Court 
to say whether it may be put. Then, atlast, itis put. Just 
imagine such a system introduced into a county court! The 
soul shudders at the prospect. The old classical fable of the 
man who sat so long on one bench that he became a part of 
it, and when he was pulled at broke short off at the waist, 
_ would become an every-day judicial occurrence. The evidence 
for the prosecution in the Crawley case has evidently been 
carefully prepared beforehand by competent lawyers, and irre- 
levant evidence has been carefully excluded, but it has taken 
fifteen days to get through it. We do not hesitate to say that 
any one of the common-law judges would not only have 
got through it, but written down with his own hand every 
important syllable of it in three. 
Another rule expressly adapted to cause delay, and which 
seems to have been suggested by the genius of pipe-clay him- 
self, is that which forbids a court-martial to sit a minute 


‘| after four. The moment the last stroke of the clock goes 


the legal authority of the Court vanishes like the finery of 
Cinderella at the stroke of twelve. There ix one rule similar 
in spirit to this which we yenture to submit to the eonsidera- 
tion of the Horse Guards, and that is, that every member of 
the Court should be compelled to sit with his drawn sword in 
his hand. It might strike awe. 

Tt may be said that this would be a sham—the swords 
are not wanted. Are there no other shams in a court- 
| martial? They pretend to be purely military courts—to 
| recognize no lawyers. By the side of the prisoner in every 
case sit his counsel and attorney. In every question the 
prisoner puts, nay in every word he utters, he is but their 
mouthpiece. The fact is, these military courts are the inheri- 


| law martial was never administered except during actual 
| war. The Mutiny Act.is a comparatively recent invention, and 
| up to the time of its enactment a court-martial which ordered 
a soldier to be flogged during peace would have committed an 


‘assault at common law. Now military law is a regular sys- 














be twelve men in a box, it had no judge to help it along?| tem of jurisprudence, depending on Acts of Parliament and 
And as for the lawyers—perhaps, in these days of volunteering, | military usage ; and to call on ordinary soldiers te administer 
they are all ready to command a regiment at a moment’s| it is as ridiculous as it would be to take a dozen naval 
notice—but would their sense of the ridictlous conquer their officers at random and to set them to perform the functions of 
sense of shame and indignation, if some one of our most Dr, Lushington in the Court of Admiralty. Again, the law 
respected judges, say Mr. Baron Cliannel, were compelled to! of evidence is a collection of rules, which, like all other 
mount some pawing charger in his dress. wig, and take the rules, sometimes séem.fo produce some hardship ; but they are 
command at Aldershot on a field-day ? | such as the experience of lawyers extending over centuries 

Therefore, however -adverse we may be, to the system on shows them to produce the leasthardship. But to administer 
which courts-martial are conducted, however absurd. those them it is absolutely necessary to have watched them in 
tribunals may appear jn our eyes, we have none but feelings | practice. No man ever learnt the law of evidence. from 
of sympathy for the gallant judges themselves. A veteran , books alone. The Court knows nothing about these rules, 
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and yet it is obviously necessary, in order to do justice, that 
it should observe them. The prisoner’s counsel, of course, 
does understand them, and the consequence is, that the Court 
is at the mercy of every objection which seems to have a 
Jegal sound. The fact is, the judges are worse treated than 
the accused. Clearly he cannot be denied legal assist- 
ance to tell him when to object, but it is surely down- 
right cruelty to deny the Court legal assistance to tell it how 
to decide. . 

The fact is, maxims of evidence are convenient short ex- 
pressions used by lawyers to express not only what the words 
imply, but a whole mass of exceptions and qualifications, 
which they know, but the public does not, Whether a ques- 
tion is admissible depends entirely on the circumstances under 
which it is put. No rule is clearer than that which excludes 
statements as to the matters in'dispute made when the pri- 
soner is not present. A certain conversation, for instance, is 
said to have taken place between a witness for the prosecu- 
tion and a third person. Clearly this is no evidence against 
the prisoner. But if the latter calls this third person as his 
witness, and he makes statements quite at variance with what 


he said in this former conversation, it is equally clear that | 


the prosecutor may, on cross-examination, ask, “‘ Have not you 
told Mr. So-and-so a different story to that which you are telling 
now ?”’ The gist of the question is not to show that the previous 
statement was true, but that the witness does not deserve 
eredit. Yet a grave objection to a question of this kind, 
which we venture to say would never have been made to a 
Court competent to decide such a point, or, if made, would 
have been dismissed in two minutes, has sent those ill-used 
veterans at Aldershot into a series of retirements and a hope- 
less state of muddle. Again, the prisoner asked Surgeon 


Barnett whether his statement that Serjeant-Major Lilley | 


drank was not founded on what he heard from Mrs. Lilley. 
That question never would have been put in a court of law. 
Tt is bad for so many reasons we have not space to enumerate 
them. The Court, however, thought, we conjecture, that 
Mrs. Lilley mast have known, and that as she was dead there 
was no other way of finding out her opinion, and they admitted 
it. The prosecution ask on re-examination, ‘* What did Mrs. 
Lilley say ? ” and the prisoner’s counsel objects to the question 
as introducing hearsay. But who introducedit? Who made 
Mrs. Lilley, unsworn, a witness against her husband? Who 
made words spoken, perhaps, in jest, or imperfectly under- 
stood by the hearer, the means of destroying that husband's 
character? Why, the prisoner. The question, regarded in 
the abstract, is an improper one, but it is let in by the 
prisoner’s previous question. If the authority of poor Mrs. 
Lilley is to be substituted for that of Surgeon Barnett, at 
least let us know what were the exact words she used. A | 
prisoner cross-examining has great licence, but he cannot 

introduce half a given circumstance and exclude the rest | 
—he must take his choice, all ornone. Again, we say this | 
difficulty would not have detained a competent Court ten 
minutes. At Aldershot it caused we know not how many | 
adjournments, a letter, and, finally, a special messenger to the 
Judge-Advocate, and, after all, evidence has been admitted 
certainly worthless, and which ought to have no weight with 
the Court whatever. In some measure this difficulty was the 
consequence of the absurd practice of allowing either side to 
postpone the cross-examination or re-examination of witnesses 
whenever they please. We do not wish to insist on the mis- 
take which, as we think, the Court committed in permitting 
this, because it probably proceeded froma notion that the 
prisoner was under some hardship in not knowing what 
evidence was to be produced against him. Under all the | 
circumstances, the witnesses having been almost all examined | 
on the Mhow Court-Martial, the hardship was by no means 
sufficient to justify a system which has so great. a tendency 
to produce confusion and prolixity. How is any one to know 
what a witness says who gives half his evidence to-day, a 
little more to-morrow, and the rest.a week hence ? 

And now, in justice to the Court at Aldershot, we beg to 
express our full admission that they have conducted the pro- 
ceedings before them better than any military court (and the 
public has had experience of a good many lately) within our 
recollection. The prosecution, too, has been on the whole well 
conducted. And, we ask, if this trial has produced such a 
result as we have depicted, what is to be said of the system of 
which it is a favourable example? ‘The plain truth is, it 
cries aloud for reform, and the main source of the existing 
mischief is this, that the system makes the judges of the facts 
also judges of the law, without making any provision that they 
shall have the necessary legal knowledge. It is not possible 


| clearly officers must continue to be judges of the facts. The 
conclusion seems to be that a class of military lawyers to act as 
judges of the law must in some way or other be created. 





THE GOVERNING FAMILIES. 

HE next of this series will appear next week. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that none of these family 
{histories are compilations which one lit érateur could make 
|just as well as another. They are real y histories, verified 
(from original sources by a historian singularly acquainted 
| with our past English life. An occasional hiatus of a week 
|} in every few months is, therefore, unavoidable. 





_WANTED, A WIFE FOR THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

\ OMEN are rightly excluded from the House of Commons, 

but there are times when we heartily wish they were there. 
They might not be able to understand the question of Schleswig- 
Holstein, or decide on the proper treatment for “ roughs,” or 
help. talking nonsense when theological points were under debate, 

| but if they would only interfere in finance they might save 

millions a year. At present, members control, or affect to control, 
the national expenditure very much as bachelors do when they 
flatter themselves they ‘keep house.” They know very nearly 
| what they ought to afford, and appear very resolute not to afford 

'any more; allow fixed sums for every department, rent, and taxes, 

fand wine, and wages, and all the big items, except occasional 

| travel, and keep accounts often very zealously. Yet still some- 

(how the account runs up, the scrub-brushes are never allowed 

| for, everything costs more than it ought, cook wastes with serene 

|contempt for “them men” upstairs, and at Christmas all the for- 
| gotten bills seem unendurably heavy. Then something or other 
lis dispensed with which cannot be done without, wages are 
| lowered, perquisites stopped, reform promised in wine, and, then, 
everything goes on just as remorselessly as it went on before. If 

‘the “men” have not the means they break up the establishment 

' and descend to discomfort and lodgings, or if they have, they make 

| up their minds to so much Joss from waste, and throw away 10 per 

| cent. of their incomes rather thin be bored with inquiry. 

The British House of Commons, rich itself, and raling a wealthy 
people, except when suddenly taken with a fit of disgust at its 
own recklessness, adop's always the second plan. It knows perfectly 

| well that there is waste, and waste of a very gross sort; that 

'though wages are not high, perquisites are extravagant ; that it 

| cannot enjoy a luxury, say a foreign expedition, without a ruinous 

‘cost, or build a boat without spending a second price in paint, or 

‘order a clearance in the kitchen without paying everybody for 
having been permitted to plunder so long, or keep the household 
from making secret contracts with all purveyors, or draw the 
smallest dictinction between eatables and things of luxury. It 
is afraid to order a herring Jest a turbot should make its 





| appearance, and as fora bit of ornament or a little building, 


it acknowledges with au angry laugh that it dare not order the 
work lest the outlay should break all bounds, The House, ia short, 
with all its wealth, and experience, and clear sightedness, and 
instinct for right, nevertheless, wants a wife, a real power within 
itself, which has time, and patience, and inclination to niggle, with- 
out unendurable affronts either to its sense of justice or its in- 
clination to liberality. Member after member tries to perform the 
function, and member after member fails. Mr. Cobden thinks he 
is doing it when he tells it that the expenditure ought not to be 
greater than it wasin 1835. He is not, however, the wife, but 
only the shrewd old friend whom we mentally curse, while he tells 
us to live on a thousand a year, instead of fifteen hundred. He is 
very wise, no doubt, but then he forgets the new babies, and the 
house with more bed-rooms, and the bigger parties, and the grow- 
ing need of a earriage, and the wife’s failing health, and the increase 
of servants, and the improvement in “ tone”—nothing costs like tone, 
witness the judicial department—and all that belongs to the magic 
phrase “ getting on in the world.” Then Mr, Gladstone tries to be 
wife, and suggests knocking off the trips to the Continent and the 
quarrelling with oge’s neighbours which swell up the lawyers’ bills. 
He is wise, too; but then he is only the maiden aunt who cannot 
see why people should run about so much, or be so excessively pug- 
nacious, and forgets that a little excitement is useful for household 
health, and that neighbours if you are meek generally begin the row. 

Lastly, Mr. Williams tries his hand, and he, perhaps, comes 
nearer to the true wife-like function—but then he is such a horribly 
bad one. He really does give curtain lectures, and preach in 


season and out of season, and lays his finger on extravagancies 





that every officer should be even a military lawyer, and 





which might be done away. But then he is always suggesting 
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retrenchments where he is sure either to be snubbed or obeyed 
with a rankling sense of injury. He is always asking for the dis- 
missal of some of the watchmen just when the House thinks its 
doors unsafe, or resisting a gift to the household, or hinting that 
the allowance the head of the family wishes to be “ manly ” about 
might do in a nasty mean way, if cut down to half the figure. Ie 


wants ten thousand men struck off and is voted down, or rails | 
compact body, whose object in sandwich-life was to advocate 


about a princess’s dowry and is snubbed for his meanness, or 
stays the grant for a picture and is obeyed, with an internal con- 
viction that the extravagance of bachelorhood is pleasanter than an 


economy which suggests a cheaper tailor and reprimands one’s | 


cigars. In his speech at Lambeth ou Monday he took great credit 
to himself for his inflexible attendance, counted the times he had 
voted, and gently moaned over his membership of twenty-nine 


years. ‘Lhat is just what the national Mrs. Naggleton might be | 
expected to say. She always does exult in the steadiness of her | 


stoppings at home ‘till the children, poor things, look quite 
peaked,” and the many years she has been a faithful steward, and 
the persistence with which she has rejected all luxuries, all which 
allegations are true, only they have not saved tenpence ayear. We 
doubt very much whether Mr. Williams, with all his worry about 
princesses’ dowries, his efforts to snip off bits of the fringe 





from the purple robe, has ever saved the country half-an-hour's 
steady expense. He is very useful in his way, and the people who | 
laugh at him forget that somebody must represent what they call | 
“vulgar” opinion, but the House of Commons wants something | 
more. It wants a good wif, somebody who will let it have | 
luxuries without crying, aud little journeys without a moan, 
and the pleasure of giving without lifting up her hands, 
but who sharply watches and keeps down the regular ex- 
penditure. What is the use of squabbling with the cab- 
man for sixpence when dripping costs two pounds a week? It 
is not the wages of servants which signifies, but their perpetual, 
if not wilful, waste; not the journeys which ruin, but the daily 
bleeding of coin. The House wants some one to watch rigidly little 
items, and to dole out paint for the boat, and to remember when the 
watchmen had their last liveries, and to see that the charge for 
pepper is not equal to a whole grocer’s bill, and to check every bill 
which comes in, and to insist, when things are bought, upon getting 
them in the cheapest market, and to do all this, moreover, without 
bothering as to the cost of the last little bit of ornament, or the 
next gift to be made, or the exceptional luxury which, if times 
grow hard, can at once be laid aside. Anybody who would fulfil 
that function would soon find himself almost as influential as a 
wife; but he must be very gentle, very sympathetic, very per- 
sistent, and utterly shameless in making unpleasant but necessary 
inquiries. “* What hus become of the cold meat?” is the question 
the House of Commons never asks. 








THE CATTLE SHOW. 





HAT eminently British institution, the Cattle Show, has 
apparently entered upon another long lease of even increased | 
popularity since its removal from the incommodious quarters in | 
Baker Street to the magnificent Hall at Islington. It is true 
that the present /ocale is far from nearly all the ratlway termini, 


monstrosities, and we counted no less than seventy-five visible from 
one point of view. Of course there were determined struggles for 
the occupation of favourable situations, and the precision with 
which some of the best-disciplined battalions went through their 
maneuvres was really admirable. Au eminence in Islington 
Green—the ‘ Look-out Mountain ” of the situation—was the object 
of desperate contention. It was held for some time by a 


the claims of a sporting journal to agricultural support ; 
but who were finally dislodged by a brilliant charge of a column of 
“Bel Demonio” light infantry, ‘These last, as every Londoner 
must have now noticed, are admirably adapted for offensive 
warfare. The advertisement board is elevated above their heads, 
and secured round their bodies by an iron frame. With their 
hands at liberty, aud a favourable wind, they must be irre- 
sistible, and, indeed, seemed on ‘Tuesday to have secured an 
indefeasible title to the eminence. Of course union and 
esprit de corps tell, even in organizations so low in the seale of 
existence as animated sandwiches, and it was interesting to watch 
how completely the more disciplined forees overcame every 
fortuitous concourse of atoms. ‘The London advertising mind 
seemed to have definitively come to the conclusion that the agri- 
culiural mind required vivid impressions and material symbols to 
attract it to shops and entertainments. Hence the hideous repre- 
sentations of ghosts, huge models of spectacles, and similar 
abominations which rendered the pavement well nigh impassable 
throughout the week. 

Once inside the building, however,—a consummation, by the way, 
notso easy of attainment, as every door seems devoted to the exclu- 
sive entrance of one class of tickets, the exit of another, or the non- 
entrance and non-exit of any; and the lucid, but stereotyped advice 
of the N Division of police, * First to the right,” loses much of its 
practical value after once completing the entire round of the exte- 
rior—it must be admitted that both the general features and special 
arrangements of the Hall are admirably adapted for its present use. 
In the first, and not the least important, place, its loftiness and 
good ventilation obviate eutirely the unpleasant state of the atmos- 
phere so prejudicial to the proper appreciation of the Show 
when held in Baker Street. The galleries accommodate with ease 
all the smaller and lighter classes of machinery, which form a 
nearly wabroken line round the building, thus affording every 
facility for inspection from either side, while the ponderous trac- 
tion-engines, reaping, mowing, and thrashing-machines are ranged 
against the walls under the gallery. ‘The cattle are tethered in 
roomy stalls down the centre of the hall; the sheep are posted on 
either flank, and those brightest gems in the bucolic diadem, the 
fat pigs, occupy a sanctum leading out of the main hall by them- 
selves. So broad and so lengthy are the avenues between the stalls, 
that even on Wednesday, when no less than 36,000 visitors paid 
at the doors, there was no crowding to speak of. Ove of the first 
things, perhaps, which attracts notice on entering, is the graceful 
act of courtesy to Madame Tussaud, by which the Smithfield 
Club have manifesto] their intention not ta dissolve the connection 
long existing in the agricultural minJ] between fat cattle and wax- 


work murderers, much to the advantage of that laly. The walls, 


carefully preserved from defacement by other posters, are studded 














passed by comparatively few omnibuses, and situated in a neigh- | with announcements to the effect that Samuel Lunt has recently 
bourhood so little known to the world, and amid streets so in- | pean added to the celebrated ** Chamber of Llorrors.” ‘The next 
tricate, that no cabmin of even moderate experience in making | striking feature is that of advertisements again in another form. 
the shorter appear the longer distance cau fail in making a [t is a perfect carnival of advertisers. ‘The member of the shoe 
* good thing ” of a country fare. Islington, too, a district at no time | brigade who blacks the boots of the visitor hands him an adver- 
distinguished either for beauty of outward appearance or interest tising bill of some kind or other. A commissionaire urbanely 
of associations, appears to peculiar disadvantage in this dismal | offers him an ingeniously tonstructed almanack, which, he shud:lers 
December weather. ‘The unpleasaut-looking rows and terraces in to fin 1, is that of an Accidental Death Insurance Company. A 
the vicinity of the Hall, characterized bya particular shade of dingi- man standing in the gallery scatters myriads of announcements 
ness remarkable even in dingy London, are far from gaining in| through the air to the effect that somebody's food for cattle is not 
attractiveness from the mental coutrast induced in watching the) made by somebody else. One man presses on him a prospectus of 
passing streams of stout geutlemen, whose very appearance suggests |g sausage-making machine, another that of a clothes’-drying 
picturesque gables, farmyards, wide doorways, aud strong floors. ‘The! machine, which whirls the linen with a rotatory motion through the 
roads, again, are simply «liszraceful, the unfortunate pedestrian who | air, and can be made, by touching a string, to suddenly enclose it 
is compelled to croas HighStreet having tod cidebet ween the respec- | all in a mass impervious to rain. Every man with an invention in 
tive advantazes of crossing ancle-deep in mud or on sharp-cornered the Hall, or a crotchet out of it, presses his flimsy bits of paper 
granity fragments. The mul, indeed, may have been intended as a\ jnto his hands. One great point in favour of the present locale of 
delicate compliment to visitors accastomed to the “soft roads” of | the Show is the great supyriority of the eating department. ‘There 
East Anglia, but on no other supposition can it be made to reilect | are Iuncheon-bars scattered over the building, where sueh light 
anything but discredit on the local anthorities. ‘There is another refreshments as oysters an pork-pies are consumed in vast 
striking characteristic of the n>w locality which meets the eye of quantities throughout the day, and there is a regular dining-room, 
the visitor on passing the Angel, ou his way to th> Show, and that | where professional visitors, exhauste by their unceasing efforts to 
is the unlimitel capa’ ilitiss of the broal pavenent for the display | test the quality of the beef on the living animals by energetic 
of the species o° a lvertise nent known as th» ‘animated sandwich.” | punches, digs, and pats, re-ort to consume the heaviest of viands 
On Monday there was a perfect field-day of these semi-human ! and the strongest of malt liquors at the earliest hours of the 
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forenoon. But revenons & nos beeufs et moutons. Even if utterly | 
unacquainted with the canons of criticism laid down by the autho- | 
rities, and the correct line of beauty for the contour of a fat ox, | 
or the exact amount of snout which should be visible in a pig who 
has made the best use of his opportunities and means to do credit to | 
his owners, the general visitor can find much to appreciate in this | 
apotheosis of oileake. It is, of course, difficult for him to form an 
opinion as to the comparative merits of the Show in relation to past | 
shows, but in matter of number we believe it is superior to any | 
previous one. Amongst the cattle, the palm, both for numbers and 
beauty, is contested, as usual, by the Devons and Herefords. ‘The | 
latter again number in their ranks the ox of oxen, the fortunate 
animal whom the judges delight to honour with the silver cup for the | 
best ox in any class. Both the victor and his immediate rivals of the | 
same class are certainly beautiful animals, even to the uninitiated 
eye. Their rich chocolate brown, handsome white faces, and mildly | 
expressive eyes are likely at once to captivate the looker-on to the 
exclusion of all competitors, though the long array of Devons, with 
their elegant heads and more refined cast of features, of course have | 
their admirers. The prize Herefords, however, easily carry off the | 
supremacy for their well-shaped masses of “ firm and elastic ” beef, | 
as the phrase goes. After these favoured races the less aristocratic 
classes seem but ungainly and shapeless creatures. The colossal | 
Aberdeens give no idea but that of simple brute force. ‘Their | 
coarse organization is not sensitive enoug!: to feel either jealousy of 
the upper classes of their species, or even appreciation of the scanty 
crumbs of popular admiration that fall to their share. ‘They sleep 
the hours away without a care or thought, while the dainty and 
slightly manitre way in which the prize Herefords and Devons take 
the delicate morsels of succulent roots from the hands of their at- 
tendants betrays beyond a doubt their perfect consciousness of being 
the observed of all observers, and of having the character of a race 
entrusted to them. ‘Thesheep, it must be confessed, are supremely 
uninteresting animals, and one cannot wonder that “sheepish” 
and “sheep-faced ” have acquired their present application, while 
BSom71s was once thought a compliment even for a goddess. Be- 
sides, there is little satisfaction in looking at animals clipped into 
symmetry of figure, like box-trees in an old-fashioned garden. 
We have reserved the pigs to the last, but they are certainly not 
least amongst the attractions of the Show. On the whole, they are 
not quite so utterly lost to all semblance of porcine shape as in 
past years. Some have even legs on which they can stand, and 
eyes which can guide them to the feeding-trough. Most of them, 
however, have to be considerately provided with wooden rollers, on 
which to rest their snouts, and thereby prevent absolute suffocation, 
while their convulsive struggles for breath serve the purpose of 
exercise in renewing their jaded appetites. We noticed one of the | 
numerous artists who frequent the Hall employed on a painting of 
the prize pen of these fascinating animals. Emerson says, some- 
where in his “Essays,” that for a man to paint a sheep well it is | 
needful for him to enter into the feelings of asheep. We sincerely | 
hope that no human being need ever, even for a moment, enter into | 
the purgatory of the feelings of these pigs, dragging on, as they | 
do, an agonized existence from day to day, dimly conscious of the 
malignant power that props them up to eat when unable to stand | 
and impels them to the food which is their poison without | 
resolution to resist the gluttonous instincts it has encouraged in | 
them, and without even the alleviation of knowing how soon their 
happy release by the butcher's knife may come. The thought is 
horrible ! 











GENERAL GRANTS VICTORY—CANADIAN OPINION 
ON THE WAR. 
[From our Srectat CorresPoNnDENT.] 
New York, November 28th, 1863. 
GrNERAL Grant has made pretty short and very thorough work | 
of it with General Bragg. Sixty-four pieces of artillery, small 
arms, munitions of war, aud waggons in mass, yet uncounted | 
thousands of prisoners, and the army that was to have driven every | 
Yankee out of Tennessee, rushing pell-mell away from those 
Yankees to the four points of the compass, but chiefly southward, | 
where Longstreet does not particularly desire them to rush, is a 
very satisfactory state of things to us “ Federals.” More particular | 
accounts of the battle of Chattanooga may come after the time of 
my present writing (a little after the midnight which lies between | 
the 27th and the 28th), and before the departure of the steamer ; | 
but they can hardly change the aspect of the main features of the | 
affair. General Grant, not allowing himself to be disturbed by. 
the movement which threatened Burnside at Knoxville, waited 
until Longstreet was irrevocably pledged to that venture, and then | 





| my pocket. 


moved out and attacked Bragg in his entrenchments on Lookout 
Mountain and Missionary Ridge, carried them by storm, broke 
his centre, divided and then scattered his army, took the best part 
of his artillery, and at last accounts was pursuing, and also moving 
upon the line of railway by which alone he and Longstreet could 
communicate or effect a junction. And now Longstreet must get 
away fast, or he will hear guns on front and flank. He will, pro- 
bably, adopt the former alternative; for even on the 23rd of 
November the Léichmond Examiner published a report that “ Long- 
street has been stopped short in his high career by the failure of 
expected co-operation from our [the insurgent] forces in East 
Tennessee ; ” and this was a day before the battle of Chattanooga, 
which was fought on Tuesday, the 24th, lasted from dawn till 
dusk, and received its finishing stroke on the 25th. But although 
Grant has quietly cut the rebel forces in twain, just as he did on 
his march to the siege of Vicksburg, we do not indulge extrava- 
gant hopes of a sudden and absolute release of East Tennessee 
from all peril. Longstreet is an able and a determined soldier, 
a leader who has won the unquestioning confidence of the officers 
and men of his corps, and he may yet make us serious trouble, 
if, instead of getting back into Virginia as soon as possible, where 
he is now needed (for Meade is breaking up Lee's quarters), he 
concludes to fight where he is. Certainly he will, in that case, be 
harder fur Grant to manage than Pemberton and Johnston were 
in Mississippi. 

** Another fruitless victory !” will be the cry that goes up from 
many among you; “another scene of carnage and of suffering 
vainly borne because it settles nothing!” But, so far from being 
fruitless, this victory brings more distress directly to bear upon 
the great mass of rebel slaveholders than any one of its prede- 
Yes, more distress; that is the way to put it in plain 
words. And, amid all our rejoicing, we feel that truth sadly. 
“How deplorable it is,” said a friend of mine, as the news of 
Stonewall Jackson's death was brought to us, “that we must 
rejoice at hearing such news as this!” Upon this point, 
and some others, let me beg your attention to this passage 
from a recent speech by a Mr. Fishback (1 wish he had another, 
a more confidence-inspiring name!), who, born in Virginia, has 
long been a resident of Arkansas. A slaveholding Southerner 
through and through, yet not an original secessionist, he is endea- 
vouring to persuade his misguided neighbours in Little Rock to 
return to their allegiance. Note his confession of the pains,the 
leading men in the Slave States took to misrepresent and engender 
hate of the Yankees. Note, also, how much he found of that 
“implacable hatred" of the North against the South, of which 
you have heard somewhat :— 

“A native of Virginia and an old resident of this State, I have been 
one of you. The same direction has been given to my prejudices. I 
was taught to believe, and did believe that everything manufactured in 
New England was made to cheat with ; that the religion of the people was 
hypocrisy, that their touch was contamination. Fellow-citizens, I have 
lately seen New England and its people. I have been welcomed at the 
houses of the rich—an exile, without a decent coat to my back, or money in 
I have always met the warmest Southern hospitality at the 
houses of their middle classes ; and, my fellow-citizens, in one sense of 
the word, they have no poor. I have walked with awe and a condemn- 
ing conscience through the school-houses found at every corner of a 
I saw her barren hills covered with plenty; I saw her 


Ccessors. 


cross-road. 


| sturdy sons—every one of them an educated man—hasten to shoulder 


their muskets and place themselyes in the ranks of the defenders of 
their country; and I heard them make excuses for the South, much in 
the spirit that a kind elder brother would for his wild younger 
brother ; and I discovered, as you have, that they are not cowards. And, 
fellow-citizens, New England is a representative of the North.” 

Yes, he is right. I will bear witness that even this wicked re- 
bellion has not made us Yankees hate the rebels or wish to see one 
drop of rebel blood flow, except upon dire necessity. You have 
looked upon that picture; now look on this, painted by a slave- 
holder’s hand—a paragraph from the Richmond Examiner :— 

“We record with satisfaction, ( the more intense, because of the 
howl it will raise in Yankeedom,) the fact of the arrival in Richmond, 
yesterday, of Col. J. W. Sotheron, of St. Mary's County, Maryland, who 
riddled a Yankee lieutenant’s heart for intrusion upon his plantation, 
enlisting his negroes for Lincoln's service against his consent. Col. 
Sotheron is accompanied by his son, who eseaped with him. Thus 
perish all who insult Southern sentiment and honour, and degrade 
themselves by a mock elevation of the negro!” 

But, perhaps, I might acceptably tell some of my readers, what 
some others of them must know already, why the battles of this 
war have with some reason seemed to European military critics 
fruitless. Looking back through the military history of modern 
days in Europe, you find that an army defeated is generally pursued, 
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demoralized, destroyed. Looking at our history during these three ! 


sad years, you find that the defeated army on both sides simply 
yiélds the field, and gets off sometimes without losing a gun 


Therefore you exclaim, “ Wonderful military incapacity in the 


‘American’ mind!” But it strikes me that one simple fact told 
me by an officer who commanded a regiment at Chancellorsville 
should give you pause in such judgment. He told me that he could 
not see half a mile either way, and almost every battle that has 
been fought, except those on Manassas Plains and on the slopes 
of Fredericksburg, has taken place under like circumstances. 
The hills, the forests, and the marshes, have made it almost im- 
possible to find a field where 50,000 men could be properly 
deployed in line of battle, and have also made pursuit after victory 
as perilous as the battle itself, and far more difficult and uncertain. 
When you have fought upon a plain or mere undulating ground, 
and can see your flying enemy, it is all very well to pursue him, and 
cut him down or take him prisoner; but when you cannot see him, 
and have some good reason to believe that when you get round 
yonder hill, or pass the forest in front by that road, utterly un- 
known to you, he may have you in a tight place, and turn and send 
you headlong, pursuit is much like buying a pig in a poke, with a 
chance of being yourself the pig. So pursuits on both sides in this 
war have of necessity been cautious, except in the present instance ; 
and what is a catious pursuit ? The conditions of this war have 
compelled caution of this kind, and also a mode of fighting not 
European. An Italian colonel in our army, a born soldier, who 
had served all his life, and was with the Sardinian Contingent in the 
Crimea, said to me, **T never saw anything like your fighting. 
We fight in Enrope, and are victorious or defeated, and 
there is an end of it; but here you fight all day and march all 
night, and fight all:the next day and march again all night, 
and keep it up so'for days. You kill your men with work as well 
as with fighting. _Tlow) can you stand it?” He told me also of a 
circumstance which is characteristic. It was upon the peninsula, 
in the Richmond campaign ; battle had begun, and his regiment, 
never before under fire, was in line. General Kearney, who com- 
manded his brigade, rode up to him and said, ‘Colonel, the 
enemy is in that wood there, twelve or fifteen hundred strong, can 
you drive him out?” ‘ [ don't know, General. I can answer for 
myself, but for my men, no; not one of them was ever tmder fire 
before.” “You must drive him out,” said Kearney (he was one 


When, a month ago, I arrived at7Niagara, I was, as has 
happened before, mistaken by the English and French Canadians, 
who are numerous there, and also by such English people of the 
old country as I met, for an Englishman—a mistake, by the way, 
which has happened with regard to several of my friends abroad as 
well as on this side of the ocean. As I went on further from the 
, boundary line, I found the same matter-of-course assumption that 
| I was a subject of your good Queen. I entered into conversation 

with men of all sorts and conditions, from the engine-drivers 
‘and luggage-porters up, and was myself approached as travellers 
of sense approach each other, to relieve the tedium of 
travel, and, of course, saw as much as possible of the people 
of the towns where I stopped, and, without an exception, 
though I frequently had occasion to mention that I was just 
from the United States, all showed me directly, in a way which it 
' would be very difficult to describe, but which was unmistakeable, 
that they assumed, or rather, did not assume, any more than that 
‘ the sun was the source of light, that my home was not in the New 
‘England but in the Old. If there be that wide difference between 
| the people of the two countries which your writers insist upon, and 
| some of ours admit, 1 cannot see how this mistake could have been 
; made ; for I am neither ruddy of countenance nor burly in figure ; 
| from crown to sole | was cladin New York made garments; my 
| speech is that which I have learned and caught among pure 
| Yankees; and neither I nor any of my forefathers for more than 
| two hundred and thirty years have crossed the ocean to the old 
home. But so it was, and as the mistake was not of my making or 
‘inducing, as I did not in the least conceal my perfect familiarity 
| with ** the States,” or my sympathy with the Government, and as 
| the only intercourse [ had was that of stranger with stranger 
janeeting in a public place, I concluded not to break in upon my 
| travelling companions an chance hotel acquaintances with the 
gratuitous information that I was a Yankee. 
The consequence of the mistake to me was that I heard more 
freely than otherwise I should have done what the Canadians and 
| your countrymen in Canada say of us behind our backs—though 
{only in public places, remember, and where Yankees constantly 
appear. Having thus gone through Canada, though only by the 
ordinary route of travel, [ can say that from west to east I heard 
but one voice raised in favour of my country or my countrymen, 
jand that was my own. Everywhere I found what I cannot 


of your must-and-can men), “attack at once;” and he rode | describe, except as a cultivated indifference, a cherished scorn, 


off. ‘+ What should I do,” said my Sardinian; “I was aecus- 
tomed at least to see my enemy. But I put my line slowly in 


| accompanied with a hearty desire for the success of the insurgents, 
| partly that the Republic might be destroyed, and partly that the 


motion. Presently, br-r-r-r-rm; about two dozen shots out of the | Yankees might get a thrashing. The enormity of our conduct in 
ground, a dozen of my men fell, half of them killed—sharp shoot~ | resisting the insurgents at all was very widely deprecated. Some 


ing. I saw at once that if that happened again they would 
break and run like sheep. So I gave the order to fire, 


gentlemen conversed in my hearing on board the steamer on the 
St. Lawrence. ‘They were a knot of Montreal men, talking money 


and the whole regiment blazed into the wood. I made tiem re- | and trade as I sat silent in a corner of the cabin. They soon 





cover, and then charge. ‘They answered the command gallantly, | begen to speak of the war, and when it was to end, and how, and 
and we drove the enemy pell-mell out of his cover. ‘Then General | their conclusion was that the war would be brought to an end by 
Kearney sent me a compliment, and ordered me merely to hold the | the financial exhaustion of ++ the Federals,” as they pleasantly styled 
wood; and I had the mortification of seeing my enemy re-form | the Government and people of the United States. (The very 
again just ont of rifle range. What an extraordinary way of | insurgents themselves, mind you, in their newspapers as well as in 
fighting!” But Kearney was right; pursuit might, probably | their official notes, say “* United States,” when they do not deri- 


would, have exposed flank and rear. Yet in that battle the in- 
surgents were utterly defeated and driven from the ground. 

The late battle, like that of Gettysburg, came, curiously enough, 
just before the day of national thanksgiving, and in Mr. Ward 
Beecher’s sermon on that oceasion I find a passage worth quoting. 


“We have to remember the friendship of Russia, though it has been 


a friendship induced only by similarity of interests. She is an auto- } 


cracy, and in any step toward despotism the United States should be 
against her. We should remember the working classes of Lancashire. 
They have not swerved in their sympathy for us in the face of starva- 
tion. They are heroes. Let us not forget the other noble friends 
we have in England among all the professions. Let us not forget those 
few among the. nobility of England who have stood by justice against 
themselves. They were made nobles both by nature and the State. 
Let us remember that we have had a firm friend in the Sovereign of 
England. When our flag shall be unfurled with the inscription * Vic- 
tory’ upon it, it will not be an unfitting alliteration if the flag inscribed 
‘Victoria’ shall wave by its side.” 


And now let me tell you something of my tour through Canada. 
What I shall tell you will relate chiefly to myself; but as my 
egotism must either be its own justification or be beyond excuse, I 
shall leave it without apology. When I set out I supposed that 
my journey would be incidentally of service to me in writing for 
London readers ; I did not suppose that I should have any story of 
my own to tell. 


sively say ‘‘ Yankee.”) Then the debt, it would be something 
gigantic ; what disposition would be made of that? My Montreal 
neighbours were universally, in speech at least, of opinion that the 
war well over, ‘‘ the Federals” would not trouble themselves. 
much about the debt; “ they would find it most convenient to 
repudiate that.” This of a Government which has twice paid off 
every dollar of its indebtedness, which has never failed to maintain 
to its utmost its commercial honour, often discharging its liabilities 
before they were due. ‘This of a people which intends, and will be 
able, not only to assume its war debt, but to pay the principal of 
it, and which is already entertaining the question of making some 
sort of provision for the creditors of its misguided, rebellious 
enemies. Do you wonder that as I sat there a determination 
was deepened in my breast originally excited by certain 
books and newspapers that I had read, never to owe one 
farthing to a British man as long as it would take him to 
turn his back on me, and think whether he should get his 
money from that damned repudiating Yankee ? 

In Montreal some bluster and counter-bluster about American 
and British war achievements had provoked the following from a 
man. whose language shows that he was an educated and a thinking, 
though perhaps not thoughtful, man :— 

“The Yankees are the Gascons of civilization. They have no national 
virtue. Their patriotism is spurious, and consists in vile detraction of 





other and better nations, and of an insane ferocity of one section of their 


own country against the other. They have great enterprise, but, like 
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Irish generosity, it is great only with other people’s money. They are 
boors in manners, sharpers in trade, and bullies in foreign politics. In 
history they hate truth, becanse it does not flatter their vanity ; and in 
political life they eschew great men, because great men wiil not be 
pandering slaves to a conceited, noisy mob such as rules the United 
States Government. A Tre Briroy. 

“October 12th, 1863.” 

There's a sweet national character for you! And the min had 
only clearly and compactly put into a few lines the sum of British 
expressed opinion upow us for fifty years and more. Remarkable 
people, the Yankees, most extraordinary and un-English people, that 
they don’t like that sort of thing! Rather actively dislike it, in 
fact ; and actually have the aulacity to talk back. But under the 
above the following was writtew, which is worth the consideration 


> 


of Canadians :— 

“A residence of two years in the United States, partly in New 
England and partly in New York, convinces me that such judgments 
as the above written are very unjust. I had imbibed opinions of that 
sort in my youth, and the first month or two in the States seemed to me 
to confirm them. But the longer I stopped there the more erroneous I 
I never found better bred, kinder-hearted, honester, or 
But the bad, the 
‘Buncombe’) are 


found them. 
more modest poople, than our cousins the Yankees. 
bluster, and the ‘bunkum’ [he should have written 
always on the outside, and generally are not Yankee, or, if so, represent 
the lowest sort. The New York Herald, which so disgusts us all, I 
found was edited and owned by a British subject—a Scotchman—and 
written chietly by other British subjects, Irishmen, and some English- 
men, and supported chielly by the Irish population. 
“An ENGLISHMAN.” 

This had met with half-a-dozen expressions of approval (and 
none of dissent), such as, “I agree with you.”—John Bull. 
“ Quite True.”—An Impartial Frenchman. ‘ Good.”"—A Yankee. 
Here I must stop, but I shall again have occasion to refer to my 


Canada journey. A YANKEE. 








THE COAL STRIKE. 

{The following letter is by a gentleman of whose anxious stuly 
of the facts we have personal knowledge. Without committing 
ourselves to its conclusions, we think they ought to be laid 
before the public.—Ep. Spectator.} 

To rae Eprror or tre “ Srecrator.” 
Srr,—About a month ago, public attention was directed to the 
strike at the collieries of Messys. Straker and Love, near Durham. 
Unwilling as respectable people generally are to believe that an 
employer can ever be in the wrong in a disput» with his workmen, 
the announcement that several hundred men, women, and 
children hal been turned out of their houses into the open fields 
did create some sensition. ‘The proceeding was very generally 
condemned, the 7imes being, I believe, the only journal that took 
the side of Mr. Love. But such things are soon forgotten, and I 
fear the public is not aware that the evictions are still going on, 
and that the dispute is as far from a termination as ever. It is 
always difficult to comprehenl the poiuts at issue in a trade dis- 
pute from isolate] newspapr paragraplis, especially when the latter 
are intended to mislead. Will you permit me, therefore, to lay 
before your readers a succinct, and I[ trust an intelligible state- 
ment, of the facts in this case ? 

It will make matters clearer if, before describing the system 
practisel by Mr. Love, I explain the system which ought to be 
adopted, and which is actually in use at many collieries, both in 
Durham and Yorkshire. Each tub as it arrives at bank is passed 
on to the “ weigh.” Its weight is ascertained, and entered to the 
name of the man who hewed it. At the ent of every fortnight 
each man is pail for the total amount lie has produced at so much 
per ton. In order to provide for fair weighing, the Mines Inspec- 
tion Act perinits the men to have a “ check weighman ” of their 
own to look on. 

Now, at many collieries; and amongst others at Mr. Love's, the 
practice still prevails of paying not by weight but by the tub; and 
to prevent the men sending up tubs underfilled, such tubs are *‘ se 
out,” or confiscated. ‘The miner loses them altogether. The 
objections to this system! are tod evident to need discussion, 
especially when it is mentioned that the official at the pit mouth 
judges the tubs “by krack of eye.” Still; so long as things are 
managed with tolerable fairness, the minérs, who are ati easy- 
going, long-suffering racé, do not rebel. “It is only when advantage 
is taken of this lax system to impose upon them in too flagrant a 
manner that they lose their patietice-’ Some ‘eight years ago Mr. 
Love, who is not only a coalowner bat a methodist preacher, called 
his men together in his c!mpel and offered a premium to those who 
should send the fullest tubs to bank. Now in’ pits where the ways 
are lofty the tubs may be “ apheaped,” and if the men are paid 


by weight they always do upheap to the utmost of their power ; 
but when they are paid by the tub they cannot be expected to do 
so. In Mr. Love's pits, however, the ways are very low, in some 
places (horrible asit seems to us who get our living above ground) 
not three feet high. To get an extra quantity, therefore, into the 
tub, it was necessary to make the coal settle by “rocking” it, then 
to put some more ia anl rock again, anlso on. Rocking, as the 
men affirm, is a very painful process, often taking the skin off their 
backs. Whea Mr, Love, by means of his premiums, had gradually 
introduced rocking int. bis pits, he dropped the premiums, and 
, insistel on all tubs comiag to bank * strake full,” that is, full to 
the elge. Now the coal will inevitably settle considerably 
in its subterrancous journey of two or three miles; and, there- 
| fore, before, these innovations the tub had been allowed to 
, pass without confiscation, although it was some inches short of 
strake full ou coming to bank, and such is the custom at other 
collieries, as, for instance, those of Messrs. Pease, at the present time. 
, Mr. Love's new regulation nece-sitatel the rocking of every tub. 
Ile thus obtained additional weight without adJitional payment 
either to the men or to the landlord (whose royalty was so much 
per tub), and enforced it by the penalty of coutiscation, In 
| his letter to the Tims he pretenls that an allowance of 28lbs. 
| was made before the tub was confiscated; “if a tub is deficient 
| 27lbs, the man receives full pay, as though the tub was quite full.” 
| Will it be believed that at some at least of his pits there was no 
weighing-machine at all? ‘The standard of weight was a myth for 
the newspapers. The only standard he admitted was “ strake full 
j at bank,” and this was judged by *‘ knack of eye.” 


The gains of Mr. Love by this system during the last eight years 
} must have been evormous. Tle puts them himself, in his letter to 
| the Zémes, at 20,0001. a year; in other words, that is the sum the 

meu and the landlord have lost by the enforcement of a system 
} unkuown at other collieries. At Brancepeth colliery alone the extra 
| quantity, if estimated at S6lbs. per tub (and it was probably more) 
would amonat to upwards of 12,000 tonsa year, for which Mr. Love 
| has thus paid not a farthing either to the pitmen or the landlord. 
| A fact like this will enable the public to understand why he holds 
with so much tenacity to what appears, at first sight, a very petty 
matter. No wonder that he has been able to undersell other coal- 
owners in coke by 2s, Gd. or 3s. a ton. 

Gross, however, as this system was, the poor colliers would 
probably have been submitting to it at the present moment had it 
not been for the severity of the coufiscations. This was the last 
straw that broke down their patience. When as many as 111 tubs 
were seen set out in a single shift (of eight howrs); when poor 
fellows coming to bauk after their painful and dangerous toil 
found six out of nine, or even all their tubs set out (such cases 
have occurred), humau nature could stand it no longer. Accord- 
ingly, about three months ago, the men took steps to organize a 
union, preparatory, of course, todemanding a change of system. As 
soon as Mr. Love heard of this he announced that he would have 
| no union on his collieries, and took to turning off all who were 
| elected committee-men. ‘his was the beginning of the present 
| dispute. Be it observed that hostilities were commenced by Mr. 

Love before the men hal even made, a demand. ‘That they were 
right in forming their wnion is proved by the fact that under the 
pressure of the strike Mr. Love has alrealy receded from the stan- 
| dard he first proposed to tue extent of 30 lbs., and, of course, sees 
| his way to making a profit even with that reduction, although he 
| did declare in his letter to the Ziues that any concession was 
| impracticable, and that * the masters had no alternative but to 
resist.” 

Early in October evictions besan to take place. Mr. Love 
| declares that he resorted to this measure because he wanted the 
| houses, and because the immates persecuted and intimidated his 
| new workmen. As the houses are still, for the most part, empty, 
| the first reason falls to the ground. 1 am informed, on the best 
| authority, and it is, moreover, notorious, that there is no founda- 
| tion for the charge of intimidation, the men having scrupulously 
labstained from anything of the kind. Probably most of your 

readers have seen so:ne account (though not in the Zimes) of the 
| heartrending spectacles which have beén presented from day to 
‘day in Willington and the neighbourhood, as the orders of Mr, 
| Love have been ruthlessly carried out. Space does not permit me 
to dwell upon’ thei here.’ Tt'soon bécame clear to the men that 
| Mr. Love meant to -get rid of All members of the union, not at 
Vonce, but‘’as fast as hé could! supply their places. They deter- 
mined, there‘ore, to stand together, aud after the rejection of a 
respectful demand for the restoration of the dismissed men and 
} payment by weight, they first restricted their hours of labour, and 
‘subsequently, on the 20th of October, ceased work altogether. 
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In the middle of the next night twelve of them were taken out of 
their beds by the police and lodged in Durham lock-up, on the charge 
of deserting their work without notice. The case was tried 
before the magistrates on the 22ad, \The defence was that Mr. 
Love, at his last interview with the mon, had told them that any 
one who did not like his terms might bring up his gear, get his 
money, and go. This Mr. Love positively denied ; but the magis- 
trates accepted the men’s statement, and as it was further 


proved that he had been in the habit of turning off men without | 


notice the case was dismissed. 

Unfortunately, as it seems to me, the men while demanding 
payment by we'ght still consented to the principle of a standard, 
and consequently to confiscation. They ought to have refused it 
altogether, and insisted on being paid by weight for all they pro- 
duced. The endless question was thus raised, what should be the 
standard weight ? the men holding out for the average of six tubs 
filled strake full at bank; Mr. Love requiring the average of tubs 
filled in the workings so as to arrive strake full at bank; in other 
words, of rocked tubs. By consenting to his terms the men would 
escape confiscation ‘‘ by knack of eye ;” but their other grievances 
would remain unredressed. 

On November 7, Mr. Love addressed a long rambling letter to 
the Times, in which he asserts that ‘‘ the true origin of the strike is 
au <dvance of wages from 20 to 25 per cent.” ‘This is not the 
only place in which he has endeavoured to create the impression 
that the men are demanding an increase of wages over and above 
what is implied in the reduction of weight. Let it, therefore, be 
clearly understood that they demand nothing but an unrocked tub, 
with price unaltered. They are, therefore, entitled to take Mr. 
Love's statement as an admission that rocking has deprived the men 
and the royalty of the landlord to the extent named, which he else- 
where puts at 20,000/. a year. 

The men have now been on strike nearly two months, and there 
is not at present the least sign of an accommodation. Space does 
not permit me to enter into the various negotiations which have 
taken place. I will briefly explain how the matter stands at 
present. On Novembar 12, Mr. Love offered to reduce the standard 
35lbs. For example, before the strike the standard at Oakenshaw 
was nominally 7 ewts., 3 qrs:, 7 lbs. In point of fact, it was, as | 
have said, * strake full at bank,” weight being entirely ignored, Mr. 
Love now olfers at this pita standard of 7} ewts. But the men 


declare that even this cannot be reached without rocking, and they | 


adhere to their demand that the standard shall be the average 
weight of tubs filled strake full at the mouth of the pit. Redhead, 
the Oakenshaw overman, stated on oath before the Durham 
magistrates that the tubs held 23} pecks, which, according to the 
computation of weight for measure customary in the trade, is 
equal, I am informed, to 7 ewts. 7 Ibs. If this is correct, Mr. Love 
is still demanding 49lbs. more than the tub will fairly hold. Of 
course, the truth might be ascertained at once by an experimental 
weighing, but Mr. Love has steadily refused to permit this experiment 
to be made, 

But even if this difficulty were settled another remains. Mr. 
Love refuses to take back tho men whom he regards as leaders of 
the rest, or to permit the existence of a union on his collieries. I 
think every impartial person who reads this narrative will admit 
that a union is indispensable to the men for t!eir protection 
against the master; and that as an organization must have 
leaders, wisdom and generosity alike demand that they should not 
sacrifice those who have been bat the mouthpiece of the rest. It is 
worth adding that Mr. Love was himself once a unionist, and in 
the year 1831 was carried home on the shoulders of the colliers 
on strike. 

I would caution realers of the Zimes against believing all 


|and “paid agitators.” Mr. Love is always spoken of as “the 
masters,” just as Messrs. Kelk and Lucas were ; the fact being 
| that the points in dispute are quite peculiar to Mr. Love's collieries. 
Upon the Builders’ Strike the Timzs was able to mislead the public. 
| On the present oceasion it has male itself the champion of a far 
‘coarser form of oppression, and I have no fear that the sympathies 
‘of honourable and humane people will be perverted if the truth 
| can only obtain sufficient publicity, 
E. S. Beesty. 
| P.S.—Forty-five families were ejected at Oakenshaw last Tues- 
day. 








Fine Arts. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES BY THE WATER-COLOUR 
SOCIETY. 
| Ir is frequently assumed that the mind and poetry displayed in 
a picture are in inverse proportion to its finish; that every 
step towards its completion beyond the merest suggestion of the 
original idea is necessarily a departure from nature; and that 
| whatever is added by the artist in the absence of his model is 
only so much handiwork, redolent of technicalities and dodges, 
| and overlaying or obscuring the intellectual and poetical qualities 
| of his original conception. ‘rue it is, that a sketch generally 
contains the first impression unbroken (as well as unimproved) 
| by after thoughts; and that the apparent ease with which the 
| result is achieved is a source of pleasure to the spectator which 
he cannot derive from a performance where greater and more 
laborious effort is accompanied by inadequate success. Then, 
again, the very imperfection of the performance stimulates his 
invention, and his imagination is left at liberty to fill up the out- 
line as it pleases, unchecked by the expression of details which 
are, or may be, out of harmony with the chord originally struck. 
But surely the assumption is in the main erroneous. * Execution,” 
said the enthusiastic William Blake “is the chariot of genius.” 
Guided by the hand of the true artist, it is an instrum nt to bear 
}him to his highest achievements; and it is only the ignorant 
| pretender, unable to guide because he has no definite aim, that 
| is runaway with and overturned. I am not saying of any given 
| individual that his sketches are not superior to what are improperly 
| called his finished pictures (improperly, because the finish consists 
entirely in the greater load of paint, or in a mass of details claim- 
ing admiration for the performer's skill, but adding nothing to 
the facts, to the meaning, t» the expressiveness of the work), 
but that given an artist who deserves the name, who has a 
thought to express, and has learned the language of his art in 
order that he may express it, his finished picture, well thought 
out and carefully painted, without robbing the spectator’s imagi- 
nation of employment (which no work of art can afford to do), 
will be amore satisfactory and more deeply impressive work than 
his unfinished sketch, however masterly and captivating. The 
poet’s thought gains emphasis and strength from well chosen 
words and polished rhythm; and however interesting it may 
| be to trace the growth of a Raffaelle or a Turner from the first 
j hints on paper to the finished picture, surely no one wishes that 
jthe © Transfiguration” or the “Téméraire” had never gone 
; beyond a sketcs. And though nature, of course, is the great 
| fountain and exemplar of all an artist aims at, yet the end of 
painting from nature is not so much to exhibit careful copies of 
natural objects (a comparatively easy task), as to feed the imagi- 
| nation and render the mind capable of high impressions and the 
| hand of expressive workmanship. But however the sketch may 
| be looked upon as inferior to the finished picture, the public will 
| not be the less satisfied that the members of the Water-Colour 














they see in that paper on tra le disputes, I shall never forget the | Society have for the second time opened their gallery for the 
excessive unfairness which characterized all iis accounts of the | exhibition of their sketches and studies, and again given them 
| great Building Strike in 1861, with the details of which L was conver- | an opportunity of seeing how, even in the presence of nature 
sant. In the article of November 7, on the present strike, I recog- | itself, the idiosyneracy of each artist modifies his transcript of 
nize the same hand. Heartily do I concur in Mr. Cobden’s wish | the original, or rather leads him to select certain qualities and 
that the names of these men were appended to their productions. | appearances at the expense of others for which he has no sym- 
They would then hardly dare to write in this fashion—* It appears | pathy. 

to be the old story overagain. An unreasonabledemand for anin- | Mr. Dodgson’s studies in Knowle Park were a remarkable 
crease of wages is masked bya number of petty aud unreal grievances, | feature of the winter exhibition of last year, and now he con- 
and the leaders of the union persuade the men by misrepresentation | firms his title beyond all rivalry to the broad and leaf-strown 
or force them by violence te join inia struggle against the masters.” | shade of the spreading beech, the sunny glade, and tangled fern 
Of course we are told, further on, that * it is satisfactory to hear | brakes of that most pleasant domain. No drawing could more 
that this strike has come to an end,” Strikes always have come | worthily oceupy the central position in which hangs his mid-day 
to an end, according to the Zimes. But a week afterwards comes | study (100) of trees on a sunny bank, with dappled sky above, 
the confession that “the termination of the strike seems to be as| and sheep that nibble the grass in the foreground; unless the 
distant as ever,” and the blame is laid on the “ paid delegates,” | preference be given to his “Autumn Leaves ” (180), in which the 
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half-stript bows of a majestic beech scarcely shade the ground | rate detail as for solidity and breadth, and for unrivalled bril- 


beneath from thagpparkling light which shines full on the mea- 


} 
} 


dow and woods geyond; or to the thorongh sylvan repose of | 


a third, inscribe with the suggestive “ Tityre tu patule,” &e. 
(147), equally b 
itself as a pict 
honours of their 
same spot; but sags it 


tiful in workmanship, and more complete in 
e, where the stately trees yet bear the full 
Mr. Jeukins has visited the 
His study (193) lacks 
the bold drawing, and leafy delicacy 


ummer foliage. 
with different eyes. 
the refinement ot colour, 
of Mr. Dodgson’s works. 

Some of the best sketches (distinguished from studies) are con 
tributed by Mr. Holland, who is equally at home 
and in the Marvellous is his power of sug- 
gesting, curente calamo, the fall yet tender sunshine of the City 
of Palaces; lights and half-tints of his 
interiors. He hos, besides, a study of running water, “ Below the 
Swallow Fall, after rain ” (260), in which the whirl and hurried 
leap of the deeply stained mountain torrent are given with con- 
summate power, Mr. Duncan and Mr. Whittaker both rank 
high as sketchers, and both are here well represented. By the 
latter artist frames (219) and (211) may be particularized. “Tan- 
bert, Loch Fyne” (119), and “* Hulks in Hamoaze” (189), are 
characteristic and adinirable examples -by Mr. Dunean, who also 
exhibitd a pencil study of Loch Coruisk, in Skye (216), remark- 
able for the Jargenessof its lines, as well as the accuracy with 


on the canals 


churches of Venice. 


marvellous the deléate 


which it gives the massive rocks which clothe the surrounding 
mountains, as it were, with plate-armour. 
and-ink sketches, full of life and motion, Mr. F. Taytor's jottings 
of horses, dogs, and cattle, and Mr. Collingwood’s cottage inte- 
rior (310), are all admirable iu their way, the last, and four 
landscape studies by the same artist (278), being especially notice- 
able for their colour. A yet better colourist is Mr. Glennie, and 
one that never o’ersteps the modesty of nature. His contribn- 
tions, however, to the present exhibition (like some others by 
less worthy contributors) are scarcely distinguishable in charac- 
ter from what he exhibits as finished drawings. Mr. A. Newton's 
“Scene near Venice ” (136) is remarkable for its pure daylight 
and a harmony not observable in all his studies. Mr. T. M. 
Richardson's great skill as a drauglitsman is displayed in nume- 
rous small sketches grouped together in various frames, among 
which it is hard to prefer any before the rest. In No. 19 are 


some very truthful sketches of Scotch mountains fretted with 


Mr. J. Gilbert's pen- | 


early autumnal snow, and a good study of sky on the south coast. 


Mr. 8. Palmer’s drawings are all finished works, and all, as 
usual, imaginative and poetical. “The Chapel by the Bridge” 
(65) isa goo. representative. 


The rich and luminous gloom of ! 


twilight has tempted Mr. A. Hunt to the almost impossible task | 


of putting it on paper. But his “Snowdon” (19) leaves no 


room for regretting the attempt. It is not in sach an exhibition, | 
if anyWhere, that strange attempts need excuse; and though it 
needs one with something of Turner's power to deal adequately | 
with “ Niagara, the pathway Dehind the Cataract” (266), still | 


Mr. Andrews has not unsuccessfully sketched the arrowy flight 
of waters which he has couragcously chosen for his subject. 

For power of drawing, there is nothing “here to equal Mr. 
Haag’s contributions, which, whether finished stuties (if not 
pictures), like his “ Syrian Gowass” (8), “ Copt Girl” (259), and 
“ Egyptian Fellah” (267), or slighter sketches, like the “ Tyrolese 


Bride” (187), the last a charming combination of modesty and | 
' impressions. What, for instance, is the meaning of Dr. Vaughan’s 


rustic beauty, are equally remarkable for life-like form; you 
cannot but think that they could al! move if they chose. Mr. A. 
Fripp exhibits some of his sunny Italian sketches, with that 
fine appreciation for reflected light pervading the shadows which 
once made the critics hesitate t» yield their approval. Look 
especially at “ St. Rocco, Olevano” (263), painted almost entirely 
in body colour, and “ The Four Sisters, Capri” (272), an interior, 
with four Italian peasants, their household daties lightened 
by some passing merriment. Mr. Burton’s sketches need 
no trumpeter. His study of a “Child’s Heat—2arly need” 
(302), is a touching representation of patient penury; and his 
landscape sketch (330) is a broad hint of what he might accom- 
plish if he turned his attention to that branch of art. Mr. F. 


Smallfield, emulating the achievements of W. Hunt, treads the | 


path of accurate and painstaking imitation, which reaches its 
ne plus ultra in his study of eggs, sardine box, and oyster shell 
(369). Hunt himself, meanwhile, is far a':ead of all imitators ; 
and while he still asserts his supremacy in the realm where he is 


most likely to be assailed, witness the mushroom ia frame (105), 


he yet more delights and astonishes us with the variety of his 
i > 
studies, especia'ly of landscapes, remarkable not so much for accu- | in Government. 


liance and mellowness of colour. 


BOOKS. 
> — 
REVOLUTIONS EN ENGLISU 


Dr. Vaveuan has just completed the great 


¥. 


HISLORY. 

literary labour of his 
life, his aceount of Revolutions in English Ilisto my As a man of 
much reading, of clear and definite, if somewhat narrow, ideas, 
and with a certain power of bookmaking, he hasa claim to be 
judged carefully and at length. Moreover, he represents a section 
of English society that is not often represented in secular 
literature, the religious bourgeoisie. His present work will pro- 
bably be the text-book in Homerton, and the distant oracle of 
It has just attained that level of merit which 
will make it difficult even for those who are painfully conscious of its 
defects to condemn it as unreservedly as the world expects praise 
or censure to be given. If history be merely a pleasant story, 
r less carefully told and selected to illustrate a 


ladies’ schoo!s, 


with facts more o 
particular view, then, indeed, Dr. Vaughan deserves to stand high 
in the second order of narrators. It is because we believe it to 
be something immeasurably more than this, to be the recon- 
struction of the life of the society of man in its integrity, to 
require the philosopher's instinct for law, the poet's sympathies 
with humanity, unwearied research, and unpurchaseable veracity, 
that we refus2 the name of history to Dr. Vanghan’s compilation. 

The very scheme of the book is It professes to deal not 
with the regular growth of society, but with its explosions and 
fever-fits, and, therefore, bears the same relation to history that a 
sensation novel bears to a psychological romance. It assumes, so 
to speak, that there are certain abnormal epochs when the 
work of centuries is undons or transformed by a sudden catas- 


faulty. 


trophe, as if events were not everywhere so inextricably inter- 
laced that the last man is the lineal heir of the first. It follows 
from this tacit denial of law that only a special epoch is passed 
under review, and that Charles I. is severed from Henry VIIL., as 
we suppose Louis XVI. would be from Louis XLV. But Dr. 
Vaughan goes even further than this. He separates faith from 
politics, and tries to consider the country and court parties of the 
Long Parliament independently of Puritans and Cavaliers. Prac- 
tically, indeed, he breaks down, and gives the religious element, 
if anything. a little more than its due. The second volume is 
repeated in the third. Bat this very difficulty should have 
taught him to correct or renounce a faulty plan before it was yet 
executed. Never, perhaps, was there a time when religion and 
policy were so largely interwoven as in the seventeenth century. 
Charles I. fought for the Church and the militia; Cromwell and 
his saints had the laws of Eng'and as often ou their lips as the 
Lord's laws. 

The popular view of the seventeenth century which Dr. Vanghan 
represents has been curiously compounded of different influences. 
The evangelical movement required that Puritanism should be 
justified and made less unlovely, and it fpund a rletoricien in Lord 
Macaulay, who abhorred Laud’s littlenesses, and thought 
Hampden a Whig; a poet in Mr. Kingsley, who pointed out that 
Puritan girls might be pretty ; and a thinker in Mr. Carlyle, who 
talked about “ihe veracities” where he meant the rule of the strong 
man armed. Dr. Vaughan reduces the winged words of genius 
to a procés-verbal, and we are disencl:auted and recant our first 


argument, that the Puritans believe. in an eternal law that was 
to shape all the actions of men, and which men’s conscience was to 
interpret, while the Anglicans were Evastian? Not to mention 
Hooker, who held firmly that law was the thought of God, and 
that all sovereignty was derived from the people, can any man 
assume that Laud and his fellows would have justified Charles I. 
in abolishing episcopacy or in administering the Sacraments ? 
The worst folly ever talked by the most servile divines never 
went beyond the theory of passive obedience in outward acts. 
Nor can it be said that the Puritans, whose intense reality of 


| conviction we heartily reverence, were superior in moral earnest- 


‘ness to their Anglican adversaries. 


Anglicanism had been a 
compromise under Elizabeth; it was an idea under Charles L., 
and an idea for which mavy thousands of men were will- 
ing to lay down life and all that makes life valuable. Ha'es, 
Chillingworth, Andrews, Hail, Cosius, Brevint, and a host of 
minor men, had created the Church anew. Had it bern 
the false thing Dr. Vaughan supposes, it would have gone down 
like stubble before the victorious enemy. ‘The real siguiticance 
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of the Commonwealth wars lies in the fact that both parties | like man of heroic purpose. It is given to few men, indeed,—it 
were heroic. As for making religion the law of life, what else} was not given to these—io exhibit such single-thoughted 
were Laud’s courts designed to do? Striking at high and low | entirety in their lives. Had Charles I. died in 1640 he would 
indifferently, as their records show, they ‘punished the drunken | have come down to us in history as the counterpart of Edward 
or quarrelsome rector as unsparingly as the brawling dissident, | II. and Richard II., a prince of narrow intellect, of arbitrary 
and made life as unbearable even to their own party as the | impulses, and with the taint of dishonest Gnise blood in his 

























































hi Puritans made it afterwards. What both desired was a visible | veins. We should have contrasted the sad thoughtful beauty 
I! Church, with such power to repress the evil-doer as implied an | of his face, as Vandyke painted it, with the private ac- 
j Inquisition ; and the issue has taught men to all time that there counts of the man, awkward, slouching, and shy, and have 
H is no canker that eats more certainly into a state than the lie _ wondered where the artist found the ideal that he drew. Yet in 
ii of a decent life enforced by anthority. ‘Talk of Puritan respeet that portrait is the revelation, as it were, of an inner nature, 
i for the rights of conscienc2! There was no man of the party | which saffering brought out, touch by touch, into reality and 


more tolerant, because none more statesmanlike, than Cromwell, | mellowness. Misfortune could not make Charles wise or states- 
and he told the Ivish frankly that he would leave conscience | manlike; could not even teach him to unlearn his views of 
free, but would not allow the mass. Strafford had been more | monarchy, or to be severely truthful. But it drew out the power 
merciful in his generation. As for individual cases, the atrocities | of endurance, the energy of action, the sentiment of nobility a 
practised against Leighton and Prynne were amply retorted by | little short of kingship, and the belief that there were grander 
the Long Parliament, even in their slort tenure of power before | causes than a crown. In his worst years he had been a 
the bitterness of civil war had commenced. ‘They imprisoned | gentleman in many things. He had refused under great 
twelve bishops for saying, with perfect trath, that they were | temptation to traffic in titles of honour, and he had main- 
! afraid to take their seats. When bad news came in from Tre- | tained the claims of the English flag even arrozantly against 
land, they petitioned the King to let seven English Capuchins Richelien. He had a sensitive abhorrence of bloodshed 
| who had been arrested under the penal laws be hanged. They | and suffering. But under trial he was transformed, so that 
; ordered one Sanderford, a London tailor, to be fined, pilloried, and {men were «lmost fascinated by his ascendancy. “The King 
sent to the House of Correction for life for calling the Parliament has made marvellous progress,” said Lord Salisbury, when he 
traitors. ‘The executions later ou of Land, because they disliked | met him again, after some years’ separation, in the conferences 
him, and of Lord Capel, because they feared him, were sheer of the Isle of Wight. Thirty years after his death one of his 
murders. It may be true that the Puritans were generally men | 8°rvants said, “Iam comforted for the death that is coming on 
of more decent life thin the spiritual kinsmen of George Her- | ™¢ by the thought that I shall see my King again in heaven.” 
bert and of Nicholas Farrar, though there are many scandals | In the last scenes of his life Charles bore himself throughout 
afloit against some of the most burning lights of the elect. | with simple dignity. Even his want of veracity was something 
The middle classes generally are less tempted and more decorous | different from dishonesty. It was compounded of two things—a 
than the upper in all sins of excess. We must balance hypocrisy | belief in statecraft inherited from his father, and a belief taught 
against blasphemy, vindictive rancour against brutal violence, | him by his chaplains in an age of casuistry, that he might annul 
Vane against Goring, if we would hold our scales even. The | compacts imposed upon him by violence. In matters of conviction 
task would be no pleasant one; but simply from the fact that | Charles was eminently truthful, and died for being so. He could 
the Puritans triumphed, we believe the sum of their sins would be |not say that England was worth a little snuffling through 
the blacker, and Dr. Vaughan, who records the infumies of sueh | the nose in chureb, as Henry 1V. declared that Paris was 
men as Goring and Lucas and their soldiery, should not forget worth a eer He was willing to dupe men by political 
that Massey's troops were unbearable in the west, that the strategy, but it must be in po‘nts that were not points of 
Scotch committed every sort of violence in the north, till they | honour with him. Press him to renounce his faith, and he bowed 
were bonght out with Charles I.’s pavchase-money, and that | his head and died. _The trials to which Cromwell was exposed 
Cromwell told the Scotch he would hang the peasants in every | Ver? of a subtler kind, and he gave way under them. Mixing 
village, man for man, where an Englishman was killel by the | among weak and narrow-minded men, he had become self-confi- 
mss-troopers or gu>rillas, It is not by thes? sort of arguments, | dent and contemptuous of ordinary humanity. The faith in the 
er even by any positive results, that the comparative greatness of Lord of Hosts had gradually been dwarfed into a faith in Crom- 
great causes can be estimated. The divine right of kings has not well, the Lord’s Captain. ‘Lhe sense of power and the lust of 
been more fatal to England than the divine right of parliaments | Power were confounded into a strong resolve to govern. 
which the leading Puritans held, and which Dr. Vaughan endorses In him, as Milton felt, English Puritanism had its grandest 
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in his plea for Strafford’s illegal execution. Liberty of conscience | ¢Xponest. Ile gratified bourgeois pride and Protestant 
was the fruit of two fuilures to control thoaght, and men, in the feeling by bullying every Catholic State, the strong and 
e utter weariness of an ideal unachieved, stumbled blindly on a the weak, impartially. He waged an unjust war against 





greater result than victorious Puritanism had given them. Com- | Spain to gratify English hatred of the Inquisition, and to share 
pared with Cromwe!l, Charles I, is a constitutional bigot. Yet | the plunder of a declining power. He Swept away extinct feu- 
the men of this age did something more than grope in darkness | dalisms at home, but he swept away the constitution and law with 
about true thoughts. The Churchman knew that he was de- | them, and governed the country by corporals. His rule could 
fending that principle of an organic life iu societies which is the only be perpetuated by a succession of men unscrupulous and 
inner meaning of the principle of antiquity, and with which the | ®ble as himself, and had such arisen the pei. enorme of Séeden 
ideas of progress and development are bound up; he held that | would be unknown in England. The Nemesis of his usurpations 
law was external to the individual; he sympathized with the | C@me upon him even in his life. He declined into vulgarities, 
past of Christendom and the alien Latin Church; he clung to established a court and court ceremonial, and was labouring 
learning and European thought. The political Churchman, the | to restore the House of Lords. The nobler men among his old 
cavalier, accepted the cumbrous fendalism of his times in a more | ®8Sociates, Hutchinson, Fairfax, and Ludlow, held aloof from him 
unreasoning spirit as something not lightly to be tampered with. in sorrowful contempt. He wore armour under his clothes, and 
The Puritan was intense, national, aud narrow. Iu taking the questioned his conscience in agony whether he had not once 
Bible, expounded by himself, for his rule of life, he rejected the been in a state of grace If the eye be indeed purged at the 
/ culture and associations of sixteen centuries, the possible pro- approach of death, he might look forth upon the Court of Charles 
gress of all future time. No eulogies on the pwrification of | IL, and contrast that reality with the truths for whiel he had 
Oxford will outweigh the fact that so few men of learning led men to die at Marston Moor and Naseby. The expiation of 
were ever found among the Puritan ranks. In politics the | Sch 4 moment might, perhaps, redeem ten years of error; but is 
Puritan was the bouryeois of all time. He abolished the House | it wise in Puritan apologists to bring the actualities of the Pro- 
of Peers; he held down the peasantry with an iron hand. “The | tectorate into presence with the Puritan ideal? Does Cromwell 
rabble” and “ the vulgar.” as Puritan writers call them, were | the hero excuse Cromwell the tyrant? C. I. P. 


: : , Te piblish thi st at i ith ine in i Setanta Gtift.<n 
royalists everywhere. The poor had nothing to gain from an BD Aes this most able eritique without coneurring in its historic drift 


aristocracy of ten-pound householders, inspired with the idea that ICELANDIC POPULAR STORIES AND FAIRY-TALES* 
it was omnipotent and infallible. sry . “epee ee 

But i 4 in Dr. V f ! Osce upon a time an Icelander lost his way ; he wandered about 

pan a # Vaughan s personal petioarte. of Charles I. till h> came to a strange dwelling, and knocked at the dvor; it 
and mtg rat 10 is most feeble. The wants psychological | ya, opened by an elderly woman, and she bade him come in; 
pa, ’ Pi sit . y pele growth pot change, come | there were order and comfort everywhere. She led him into the 
out here in their most naked nu lity. To him Charles I. is the} -— Tdcathar Thjcdstgur op Efutiri eafuad hefr Jin Arnacon. Fyrsia Bindi, Lelp- 
same weak, arbitrary prince throughout, and Cromwell the god- | zig. 1392. ‘ ; , ; 
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hall, and there he found tw» young and conely maidens ; 
they made him welcome, gare hin meat and drink, and after- 
wards one of them brought him to bis bod. Then he though: to 
wish her goo] night; but he could not embrace her; for her form 
slipped through his arms, though he joined his hands around her. 
She said that he need not wonder at this, for ** Iam a bodiless 
spirit,’ saidsie. “ When aforetime the devil raised a revolt in 
Heaven, he and all who were with him were cast into utter dark- 
ness. Bat they who were neither with him nor against him, 
were cast down upon the earth, and doomed to dwell in caves, 
and rocks, and hills; and they ave ealled elves, or hidden-folk. 
They do not live with mankind, nor have they bodies like those 
yet they appear to you when they will, and they 
work both gool and evil. Now, I am one of that race of fallen 
spirits, and so it is no wonder if thou canst not hold me.” The | 
wanderer, continues the legend, was satisfied with the speech of 

the coy elf-maiden. Our readers (we think) will hardly feel so; 

for most of them must have followed Dante as far, at least, as the 

first circle of the Inferno, and learnt that there is the place of the | 
wretched souls who have lived without praise or blame, and that | 
amongst them are the angels who were neither false nor true. | 
The simple Icelander was deceived; the maiden did not take | 
a fancy to him, and mocked him with a tale too solemu for her | 
race; many have ben, and many are still, the dealings between 
his countrymen and their neighbours underground. We may | 
almost sty that the elves play the part of ‘the cat” in an Ice- 
landie kitchen; whatever is missing has gone to the elfia hill. ; 
Yet they work even more mischief by giving than by taking. If | 
a girl appears at chureh with a ribbon finer than she could have | 
bought of the pedlar, the whisper runs rouad that it was spun on 
an elfin wheal; and if a visitor admires the costly texture of an old 
altar-cloth, he may be sure (if he knows anything of Iceland) that 
the late priest found itin the church, wrapped round a seini- | 
human little candidate for baptism. But worst of all are the elfin 
notions of exchange. Far-sighted folks have seen strange 
women whipping one of their own kind, till he shrauk up 
into a changelinz, and wise gossips have made the babe in 
the cradle confess that he was the father of eighteen children. 
Such pranks are certainly in keeping with the other Icelandic 
version of the elfin pedigree. Eve, they say, had once washed 
Cain ani Abel, aud was busy dressing them, when the Creator 
came to her, and asked if she had any more children. She 
answered, “No; though in fact she kad siveral more, but | 
they were not fit to be seen, and so she had hidden them. 

Hereupon the decree was passed that they should increase and 

multiply among themselves, and live apart from their brethren, 

and shun the light of day for ever. 

Our readers must not be left to suppose, however, that the 
e'ves are a set of troublesome idlers; and in spite of the grave 
authority of Jén the Learned (about 1620), we loath the notion 
that they have no souls. They not only labour at fishing and 
herding cait!e, but they worship like good Christians. Some- 
times the lonely fisherman, watching his nets on a Sunday 
morning, hears the sound of bells, and, following it, sces a 
ehurch where before he had seen only rocks; he stands at the 
door and listens to the choral service, and afterwards exchanges 
solemn greetings with the elfin priest. Like the old Seandinavian | 
dwarfs, the elves give their friends wonderful tools, not indeed 
for fields of battle, but for those of the hay-harvest. Midwives 
whe have kindly assisted the elf-woman at her delivery are re- 
warded with the gift of the “helping hand.” It is only when 
these beings disregard the ban upon their close intimacy with 
mankind that they become really dangerous. In the last century 
lived a man ealled Arni, who was long haunted by a fair shape 
tempting him to leave the world for her; he was rescued again and 
again by her father, a good old elfin priest ; and between him and 
his daughter there ensued charms and counter-charms, in a con- 
test for the life ofthe man ; in the end she vanished, aud Arni was 
restored to health. It is remarkable to note bow tenaciously 
the distant members of a large family will keep hold of a little 
tag of rhyme. In 1773 Biirger heard a Hanoverian housemaid 
sing :— 


of you men; 





‘* Der mond dey scheint so helle, 
Die Tedten reiten so schnelle ; 
Feins Liebchen, graut dir nicht ?” 
He was struck with the lines and the tale to which they were 
attached, and found:d upon them his famous ballad of Lenore. 
For the presumed original ballad he sought in vain; and it | 
seems likely that none such has ever existal; as a similar tale | 
in prose, with a similar se:ap of verses in it, is known through- | 
out North Germany, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and | 


, grey horse, Faxi (the “maned one” 


| The dead is riding ; 


CTATOR. 


lcvland. It is here rela:e], with many minute local details, that 
heighten the effect of wild legend; but uufortunately we 
must abridgs them. As the hamlet of Myris (or dark river), 
near the Firth of Islands (fyafiérd, in North Iceland), there 
lived a deacon, who courted a girl named Gudrun, on the 
opposite bank of a dangerous river. 


the 


Oxue morning he rode his 

Over the ice, to summon 
her to a yule-feast; but while he lingered with her, the ice had 
broken up, and the nearest bridge was carried away. He rode 
down the river to another bridge, but it fell while he was cross- 
ing it, and the back of his head was cut to the bone by an ice- 
flake. The next day a farmer saw at his gate a saddled grey 
horse, which he knew to be Faxi, and he soon found the body of 


, its master, for it was stranded at a turn of the river, and he 


earried it to Myrkaé to be buried. The thaw-wind continued 
blowing, and no tidings cro:sed the river to Gudrun; but on 
Chnistmas-eve the air was still, aud the moon looked through 
the clouds, Gudrun heard a knocking at the door, and 
guessed who was there: she hurried forth, thrusting one arm into 
a sleeve of her cape, and leaped upon Faxi, behind her lover, 
drawing the other sleeve over her shoulder. The river was 
frozen firm again; and, as Faxi sprang on to it over a mass of 
ice, the rider’s hat was lifted, and the flying moonlight fell on the 


| ghastly gash and the bare skull bone; then he said :— 


“The moon is gliding, ** Maninn lidur, 
Dandinn ridur; 
Sérda ekki hvitan blett, 


I hnakka minum, Garin, Garin?” 


See’st thou not the white mark, 
On my neck, Gartin, Gantin ?” 

Now, he could not pronounce Gudrun, because it contained the 
name of God. They rode on, till they came to the churchyard of 
Myrki, and Gudrun could se2 that one of the graves in it was 
open. Faxi stopped at the lich-gate, and she sprang off and clung 
to the rope of the lich-gate bell. She felt something lay hold of 


| her cape, but one sleeve was loose, and the other gave way. At 
| the first toll of the bell she saw the spectre plunge into the 
' grave, and it closed over him. Half dead with affright, she went 


on tolling till the villagers awoke, and ran to the lich-gate, and 
bore her away. Such is an outline of * The Deacon of Myrki.” 

We are rather disappointed with the modern notions of the 
Fylgia (the Follower) ; it used to figure so quaintly in the old 
Sagas. It was attached to every Northman as a guardian spirit, 
a cross between a Double and a Banshee; and it would appear to 
one of his family before his death, in the shap> of a fox or a bear, 
or any animal that typified the man’s character. A seer, more- 
over, could discern it at all times, and was often warned by it of 
the distant approach of an enemy. Many a wizard could send 
his Fylgia far away as a spy, and even as an agent of destruction ; 
and there were heroes who could do the same feat without the aid 
of magic. An old Saga-man would have started at hearing the 
nameof Fylgia given tothe apparitions in the two following stories 
A traveller is camping among others in a meadow; he turns 
round at daybreak, and sees a blue mist floating up from one of 
his bedfellows, and making for the tent door; he follows it over 
a water-course (ihe details are quite funnily material), till it 
enters a green mound; after awhile it floats back again, and sinks 
down into the sleeper, who awakes, and wislies he could take the 
same road that his dream has been taking; the wakeful com- 
rade leads him to the mound, they dig it up, and find a 
pot full of gold pieces. Again, we read of a farmer, or 
(adopting Munch's translation of the word bondi) a laird, 
who quarrelled with a fisherman, and gave him a_ fall; 
the fisuerman cursed him bitterly, and soon afterwards the 
laird’s sheep began to die, and there were black finger- 
marks upoa them. Now there was a secrin the neighbour- 
hood named Hall, and he saw the Fylgia on her way, and made 
her own that she was sent to kill the laird. She was not strong 
enough for her mission, and the laird escaped; he would not 
have done so, perhaps, if she had appeared to him, for she was a 
bewitching little pest. She was clad in a red boddice, with a 
dark brown skirt reaching to her knees, she wore a tall cap 
Nike the gala head-dresses of old Iceland); her fatil arms 
were bare. As Hall looked after her, he saw fire sparkling in 
her footsteps; and he was right, no doubt, in thinking her no 
better than she should be. 

The out-and-out Goblin is much the same everywhere, though 
the Trolls of the Jékul (or ice mountain) may be a shade uglier 
than usual. A short anecdote about them will serve as a warning 
to the botanical tourist, before he joins the lasses who go 
agipsying on the stony fells in search of the Iceland moss. 
Two men who were out moss-gathering camped one night on the 
fells; one of them lay awake, and saw the other rise in his sleep 
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and stalk out of the tent. He went so fast that the waking man | 
could not overtake him, and he bent up towards the Jékul. 

The pursuer stopped at the foot of the Jékul, for on a peak of it | 
sat a giant hag, and now stretching her hands straight forwards, 

and now drawing them back to her breast, she drew the s'eeper 
intoher arms. The next year this man came down to some mos - 

gatherers on the sam2 spot; he was very moody, so that they 

hardly got a word from him; they asked whom ie believed in, 

and he said,in God. The second year he came again; by this 

time he had grown so like a Troll that they stood in awe of him; 

yet they asked whom he believed in, bat he gave them no 

answer. The third year he came once more; he was now a 

downright Troll, and exceeding grim; at last some one dared to 

ask whom he believed in, and he said, “ Trunt! Trant! and the | 
Trolls in the fell,” and thereupon he disappeared. He was 
never seen again; but they did not go to gather moss there for 
many years after. 

The records of Dreamland must be brief to be pleasant. We 
confess that the work before us is rather ponderous with the 
weight of local traditions, yet at the same time it has very | 
great merits. 
stored up once for ail, and little is left for future writers but to 
commeut upon them. ‘Lhe collector, Jén Arnason, published a 
score of them sq long ago as 1852, but they were scarcely known 
beyond Reykjavik, and meanwhile, in 1860, Konrad Maurer 
gained the ear of the German reading public by his introduction 
to the modern Icelandie mythology, which is quite a model in 
its way ; its plan, however, did not admit of much regular story- 
telling. and th» legends often made comparatively slight impres- | 
sion for want of detail; we may instance the beautiful one of 
“ Katla’s Dream,” and only regret that it is too long for insertion 
here. This legend, and its fellows of the better sort, will pro- | 
bably soon appear in Euglish, for we understand that an abridg- | 
ment of the eutive work is nowin progress; and we hope that it will 
afford us the text-book of a more complete article on the subject. 
Jén Arnason must forgive us if we have not yet found time to 
digest the 666 pages of this his first volume, and if we content 
ourselves at present with following the lead of his Danish 
translator (Carl Andersen), and picking up stray bits here and 
there. The little Danish book is as light as light; it was pab- 
lished last winter, but has only lately come into our hands, for 
Northern literature is slow on its travels. 


FATHER MATHEW.* 
Wir the opening sentence of Mr. Maguire’s preface we fully 
concur :— 

“It would be a reproach to the country which he served, no less than 
to the age which he adorned, were there no record of the life of Theobald 
Mathew.” 

This tribute to his memory is due, not less on account of the | 
strange phase of popu'ar enthusiasm with which his name is 
associated, than on account of the excep ional character of the 
man. Mr. Maguire has undertaken his task in a right spirit, 
and has executed it with fairness and with skill. If tempted | 
occasionally to exalt his hero to a degree of perfection almost 
superhuman, it must be admitted that he has laboured diligently 
to place before his readers such a mass of details as may enable 
them to form for themselves an estimate of the character of 
Father Mathew only less exalted than his own. 

The work is written in a truly liberal spirit. In its execution 
Mr, Maguire has laid aside his politics and forgotten his creed. 
The author of “ Rome and its Ruler” is another man when he 
treats of the “ Apostle of Temperance in Ireland.” From a child 
he enjoyed the intimate friendship of Father Mathew. He | 
watched with lively interest every incident of that remarkable 
career. With an admiration for his friend as unbounded as his 
affection for his memory, he set about the history of that friend's 
life, and the result is a book which bears at least the stamp of 
sincerity, and whose faults may well be pardoned as the offspring 
of a generous zeal, 

Theobald Mathew was born at Tiomastown, in Tipperary, 
about the year 1790. His father appears to have belonged to a 
“branch line” of the noble family of Llandaff. Tie exact degree 
of relationship is not stated, and Mr. Maguire admits that 
authentic particulars of the “immediate family are scanty in the 
extreme.” This “branch line” espoused the Catholic faith, a | 
circumstance which seems, however, not to have severed the inti- 
macy which existed between it and the representative line of the | 
family. From his iufaucy Theobald was the especial proteyé of a 
Lady Elizabeth Mathew, daughter of the last Earl of Llandaff, 











* Father Mathew. 


A Biography. By John Francis Maguire, M.”. London: Long- 
man, Green, and Co. 1833. ; % 


i 


| Temperance 


Many of the tales are admirably told; they are |- 


lof the character 


‘steady example. 


whose affection for him continued undiminished daring her life. 
That the child was father to the man is evidenced as follows :— 
“* From his earliest years the desire to afford pleasure to others, to be 
the means of conferring happiness on some one human creature, was his 
most marked characteristic Even at this period of his life this desire 
had assumed the form of a confirmed habit, which, as years rolled on, 
became almost as uncontrollable as a passion.” 
His mother was a “ pions Catholic,” and cherished the hope that 
one of her sons should become a priest. The eldest had been 
“intended ” for that office, but nature and inclination unfitting 


| him, his younger brother Theobald, prompted, it would seem, by 


a desire to gratify his mother’s earnest wish, volunteered to 
become a priest. In due time he entered Maynooth, from which 
college, however, strange to say, the future “Apostle of 
* was expelled in Jess than a year, for holding a 


convivial meeting or commessatio in his rooms. Some time after 


quitting Maynooth he attached himself to the order of Capuchin 
| Friars, at that time the lowest both in rank and influence of the 


regular orders in Ireland. The community to which he belonged 
had their mission in Kilkenny. Poor and obscure before he 
joined its ranks, it soon rose in importance avd popularity after 
his arrival. In childhood, in boyhood, and in manhood the 
influence of his p2rsonal character seems to haye been equally 
unvarying :-— 

“The famo of the young friar spread rapidly through that Catholic 
city, and his virtues were the theme of every tongue. His personal 
appearance was, of itself, sufficient to excite interest, and his manners 
quite harmonized with his outward form. In the first bloom and fresh- 
ness of early manhood, graceful and elegant in his figure and carriage, 
with a countenance of singular beauty of expression, even more than of 
feature, winning of speech, polished of address, modest and unobtrusive, 
the youthful priest was calculated to create the most favourable im- 
pression. ‘Those who remember him at this period of his life speak of 
the extraordinary beauty of his countenance, and the indescribable 
sweetness of its expression, so good, so pure, so holy, ‘something 
angelic,’ reflecting faithfully the inward soul.” 

II soon left Kilkenny for Cor, the town in which the greater 
part of his future labours were carried on, and in which was laid 
the foundation of his fame as the “Apostle of Temperance.” <A 
considerable portion of Mr. Maguire's work is devoted to a record 
of Father Mathew’s life and labours in Cork for many years 
preceding the dawn of the teetotal movement, and it is, 
perhaps, from this record that we can best form a just estimate 
of the man. During these years we find 
him labouring hard and unobtrusively the work of 
his calling, not, as is unfortunately too often the case with the 
Lrish priesthood, seeking to establish an autocracy for himself in 
the degradation of his flock, but by downright hard work for 
their social improvement and education, and by the force of 
We find him establishing industrial schools 
and literary societies, and not merely founding but actively 
encouraging them. We find him exercising a charity but too 
lavish for his slender means; as the cleik of his chapel once 
characteristically said :— 

“* Look, Sir! Here’s my notion on the subject. If the streets of Cork 
were paved with gold, and if Father Mathew had entire control over 
them, and could do what he liked with them, there wouldu’t be a paving- 
stone in Cork by the end of the year.’ ” 

Ilis popularity rested solely on his personal qualities, and was 
in no way influenced by the favour of his superiors in the 
Catholic Church, or by the character of his sacred office; at the 
same time his reputation as a preacher steadily increased, and a 
dozen years after his ordination he was one of the most popular 
preachers of the Catholic Church iu Ireland. 

The following sketch of his personal appearance is from one 
of a series of papers entitled “sketches of the Cork Catholic 
Pulpit,” published in 1826 :— 

“He has the advantage (though he appears to make little use of the 
advantage) of possessing a finely-formed middle-sized person, of exquisite 
symmetry; the head of admirable contour, and from which a finished 
model of the antique could be cast ; the countenauce irtelligent, animated. 
and benevolent ; its complexion rather sallow, inclining to paleness ; 
eyes of dark lustre beaming with iuternal peace, and rich in concen- 
trated sensibility rather than speaking or kindling with a superabun- 
dant fire ; the line of his mouth harmonizing so completely with his nose 
and chin is of peculiar grace; the brow open, pale, broad, and polished, 
bears upon it not merely the impress of dignified thought but of nobility 
itself.” 

For several years before Father Mathew dreamed of taking 
part in it, a movement in the cause of total abstinence had bees 
going on in Cork. That it had made but little way among the 
people is to be accounted for by the fact that the three chief 
founders and supporters of the movement were a Protestant 
clergyman, a Unitarian, and a Quaker. With the lower orders 
of the Irish people it was impossible that t'iey could succeed. 
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The wide gap that a difference of religion makes in the inter- 
course of different classes in Ireland could not be bridged over 
by any amount of earnestness or energy on the part of the advo- 
cates of a cause attempted to be made popular. To reach the 
heart it is necessary to have the ear of the people. 

The teetotal triumvirate worked in The Protestant 
clergyman was unheeded. The eloquent Unitarian exerted his 
talents with but feeble success. The honest Quaker was simply 
laughed at for his pains. It happened that this Quaker was a 
colleague of Father Mathew on the Board of Governors of the 
Cork Workhouse, and he never lost an opportunity of exciting 
the compassionate sympathy of the generous-hearted priest in the 
cause of temperance. The workhouse itself afforded examples 
numerous and painful enough of the evils of drunkenness. 
Father Mathew, in the exercise of his calling, 


vain. 


“ Possessed the key to open harder hearts and unlock closer breasts 
than theirs, and many a tale of folly and sin was whispered in his ear in 
accents of self-repaoach by the miserable iumates of that house.” 

Long and earnestly, according to his biographer, he deliberated 
before committing himself to the teetotal cause. His tender 
heart was touched by the baneful effects of drunkenness, and 
« drink ” was at that time fast becoming the absorbing passion 
of the Irish peasantry. Poverty, degradation, disease, and crime, 
were the consequences of the fatal habit. 

It is not for us in forming our estimate of the man to pronounce 
that the total abstinence movement in Ireland was a piece of 
visionary folly. It is enough that the cause was at least an 
honest attempt to rescue the people from the miserable con- 
sequences of whiskey-drinking, and that Father Mathew espoused 
it with that generous energy and self-devotion that characterized 
every act of his life. Having made up his mind he acted with 
promptness. A meeting was held at which he presided, where 
having explained his doubts and fears, and the reasons that 
guided him in his deci-ion, he took a pen, and saying, “Here goes 
in the name of God!” signed his name to the teetotal pledge. 

IIenceforward, the name of Father Mathew is so closely con 
nected with the ‘‘ temperance” or “ teetotal ’ movement in Ire- 
land, that his personal history is to be found only in the narrative 
of that strange freak of popular enthusiasm. From the day on 
which weak enough before, 
began to assuine a different aspect. 
“the pledge” poure lin by hundreds and by thousands. The 
excitement Father Mathew found Limerick 
eager to emulate the conduct of Cork, and the excitement caused 
by his visit to the former town marks the singular influence that 
he seems everywhere to have exerted :— 


he signed his name, the “ cause,” 


was contagious. 


“The people rushed towards him as if possessed by a frenzy. They 
struggled and fought their way through living masses, through every 
obstacle, until they found themselves at his fect, listening to his voice, 
receiving his blessing, repeating after him the words which emancipated 
them, as they felt, from sin, sorrow, and temptation.” 

This is but a specimen of his labours for several succeeding 
years. He made the tour of Ireland, everywhere received by 


friar found the courteous manners of an accomplished gentle- 
man. 

It must not b forgotten that the period during which he 
laboured in the cause of temperance was the very time that 
O'Connell fought for repeal, and the masses of the people were 
maddened by political excitement. Gladly woull the © Libera- 
tor” have availed himself of Father Mathew’s eloquence and 
great personal influence; but we do not find that in a single in- 
stance lie interfered in politics or swerved from the course he had 
laid down for himself:— 

** Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubeutium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida.”’ 


An institution based on so rickety a foundation as mere 
popular excitement could be but of temporary duration. So vast 
an undertaking as the teetotal causa in Ireland could not be 
carried on without funds. If Father Mathew had a fault it was 
improvidence, and when poverty came in at the door, and the 
“Apostle of Te:mperancs” was arrested at the suit of the die- 
sinker whose medals he had so lavishly distributed among the 
people, their enthusiasm began to fly out at the window. Then 


jcame the terrible famine, and Father Mathew's occupation was 


In Cork, the candidates for | 


men of all classes and creeds with the same enthusiastic wel- | ’ 
' the noble reality. 


come. ‘The man who but a few months previously was the more 
hard-working curate of a parish in Cork, was now, as if by 
magic, the directing influence over half a million of his country- 
men, the honoured guest of the noblest and wealtiiest iu the 
country, for the time the foremost man in Ireland. His name, 


before unknown b+yond his parish, beeame a watchword. Con- 
gratulations and encouragement poured in on all sides. The 


late Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Lansdown», the present 
Karl of Carlisle, were amongst his earliest supporters. The names 
of Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Channing, Miss: Edgworth, aud others, 
all testifying equally to his wonderful influence, show how traly 
catholic his popularity at this time was iu the sense of being 
apart from any consideration of party or creed. Even O'Connell 
trembled for his laurels. For the moment the * Cause ” of Repeal 
was eclipsed by the “ Cause” of Temperance, and the self-styled 
“ Liberator ” bent the knee to his more peaceful rival. and re- 
ceived the pledge at his hands. His work was not confinel to 
Ireland; Scotland and England were visited with the same 


success. Everywhere he was greeted with the same enthu- 
siasm. Ile reached London in the height of the seagon. 


As a matter of course, he was the “lion” of the day, and 
his table was piled with invitations. Here, again, We ob- 
tain a glimpse of the real character of the man. Father Mathew 
was a gentleman by birth and in feeling. Working hard at his 
missionary labour all day in the poorest hauats of the metropolis, 
he yet took his place with ease an] grace as the guest of the 
rich and great. They who expect-d the gvucherie of an Irish 


of alleviating the misery of the starving poor. 
; he contributed to their relief. To the 


well nigh gone. It was idle to make men pledge themselves not to 
drink whiskey when they had mot a crust of bread to eat, 
With untiring zeal and self- 
denying energy Father Mathew threw himself into the work 
To his last shilling 
serious detriment of his 


nor the means of procuring it. 


health and constitution he worked night and day throughout that 
awful crisis. Soon afterwards he was attacked with paral ysis, 
and though he recovered sufficiently to visit America aud con- 
tinue his labours with as much energy as his shattered health 
permitted, he had seen his best days. He lingered for some years, 
and died on the 8th December, 1856. 

We cannot go as far as Mr. Maguire in believing that the 
wood that Father Mathew did lives after him. The heading of 
one of the last chapters in the book is, “ Has Father Mathew’s 
work survived him? The spirit lives.” 

If by “the spirit” Mr. Maguire means whiskey it certainly 
does live. Facts are stubborn things, and a reference to tle 
statistics of Ireland shows that with an excise duty more than 
doubled and a population much diminished by emigration, the 
number of gallons of Irish spirits consumed in 1859 remained 
almost the same as in 1849, ‘The people, it is true, are improved 
in moral tone and condition, but by other “ causes ” than that of 
teetotalism. At the same time we must admit that, if untiring 
energy in toiling for the gool of his countrymen by honest, 
straightforward conduct, great self-denial, and upright example 
be the qualities that mark an Irish patriot, Theobald Mathew 
was one of the few have the title. 
‘‘ Patriotism,” said Dr. Johnson, **is the last resource of a 
scoundrel.” There is truth in the burly doctor’s, wit; but if 
there exists the base imposture there is sometimes also to be found 


, 


who ever deserved 


WANDERINGS IN WEST AFRICA.* 

Ir has seemed good to tho author of Wanderings in West Africa 
to veil himself under the incoguito of “+a F.R.G.S,” bat he has at 
the same time taken so little care to disguise his very marked 
individual characteristics that he can hardly expect that his 
readers should hesitate at identifying him with that “Consul at 
Fernando Po” whom he talks of as his travelling companion. 
It is not every F.LGS., as an eye-Witness of 
Great Salt Lake City, and rejoices in saluting “a brother 
Moslem” with an as Saliau alaykum. But whether we are right 
or wrong in our conjecture, every reader of “The City of the 
Saints ” may know what to expect in these very amusing, and, 
in many respects, valuable notes of trarel. There is much good 
and even eloquent writing and shrewd sound judgments on 
matters purely material and practical; but there is also not a 
little affectation, and a mental narrowness which hinders the 
writer froma fair appreciation of the motives of those whom a zeal 
for what they thought the cause of God’s house has really eaten up. 
We wish, too, that our * F_R.G.S.” could be brought to remember 
that the religious convictioas of Christians are worthy of at least 
as much consideration as those of Mohammedans or Mormons. 


who speaks 


The special object of his ** wanderings ” he thus tells us :— 
‘From the depths of ‘my self-conse ss” I had eliminated an 
lid, substantial reason for the veil of mystery 





idea that there is some solid, s 





West Africa, f-.m Livarpool to Fernando P By «a P.RG.S 


180s. 


* Wanderings in 
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which, like that of Isis, still shadows the fair proportions of West 
Africa. The old story of deleterious climate, when statistics prove the 
‘sentimental squadron’ to be healthier than that of the Mediterranean, 
was, to mo, a-by no means satisfactory explanation, The perpetual im- 
putation of ‘improper indulgences’ brought against Europeans by negro 
and negroid supporters of the ridiculous theory, ‘ Africa for the 
Africans '—(* Jialia fora da se™)—was no reason for overwhelming 
mortality in a land which is probably as well fitted for northern consti- 
tutions as Iudia is, Perhaps there might be a lingering of old tradition : 
one observes that the public estimate of a distant place always dates 
from the last popular book—say Mungo Park’s; possibly a rich 
monopoly whose deeds are é¢ver best done in darkness. Such, then, was 
my pursuit.” (Vol, Lp. 5.) 

Leaving Liverpool in the A.S.S. Company's ship Blackland, 
the “ F.R.G.S.’s’’ first halting-places were, of course, Madeira and 
Teneriffe. The former seems to have impressed him very un- 
favourably. ‘Little is!nnds,” he says, ‘ure all Jarge prisons; 
one cannot look lock upon the sea without wishing for the wings 
of the swallow.” But a special weight of dullness broods per- 
petually over Madeira, making itself felt even in a few hours’ 
stay. //abitues declare that work is impossible in the climate. As 
to its merits as a sanitarium, “ medical men,” he says, “ are now 
agreed that it is excellently adapted for pulmonary and bronchial 
complaints—which form rather more than one-fifth, and less than 
one-eighth (sic) of the entire mortality in England—rheumatism, 
scrofula, and zymotic diseases—and equally ill-suited for robust 
health, apoplexy, asthma, hepatic, nervous, and dyspeptic atfec- 
tions.” Besides the enaui, the excessive humidity of the place 
is a serious drawback. “I must believe,” 
“that despite vicinity to England, seven days and nineteen 
hours of steam, and cheapness of passage, 201. first class, Madeira 
will in the next generation be deserted for Egypt by all but 
purely phthisical invalids. 
the Desert of which no green country can boast.” Teneriffe, 
though quiet and dull too, is, he says, on the whole, much pre- 
ferable to Madeira as a residence. 

“The common people are by no means so polite, but they are more 
independent, and are a finer race than the Madeirans, Santa Cruz does 
not yet, it is true, possess any of the comforts and conveniences of her 
northern neighbours. £2 revanche, she has the charm of semi-oriental- 
ism, perfect liberty, and an utter absence of Bond Street and Mayfair; 
good enough in their place, but sadly misplaced outside the White Cliffs. 
As for climate, the air of Santa Cruz is drier, brighter, and, therefore, 
more wholesome for consumptives than that of Funchal, and the average 
heat in summer does not exeeed ninety degs., nor does wintry cold fall 
below sixty degs. (F.) At Santa Cruz there are thirty to thirty-six 
days of rain to seventy-one at Funchal. Teneriffe, moreover, has many 
climates, enabling the consumptive patient to escape the vicinity of the 
sea, which often makes him wretched.” (Vol. I., pp. 112-114.) 

After leaving Teneriffe the author's real West African wander- 
ings begin. Most of the European settlements on the coast, from 
St. Mary's, Bathurst, to Fernando Po, were visited by him, and the 
sites of all, according to him, seem to have been ingeniously 
selected on account of their exceeding vileness. 

“The effects of original sin in site he says, are terribly lasting 
in these lands; they descend from generation to generation. It is far 
easier for the tropics to build than to unbuild, which inyolves re- 
building. ‘The great gift of malaria is utter apathy, at once its evil 
and its eure, its bane and its blessing. Men come out from Europe 
With the fairest prospect, if beyond middle age, of dying soon. Insurance 
offices object to insure. No-one intends to stay longer than two 
years, and even these two are one long misery. Consequently, men 
will not take the trowble to make roads, nor think of buying a farm, or 
of building a house upon a hill. They might have every comfort that 
Europe and Africa afford, but who cares to write, or to collect subscribers 
for them? They might have American ice for one penny per pound, 
and with ice would come fruits, game, and other comforts ; but who would 
raise a company, or disturb his mind by thinking about an ice- 
house?” (Vol. L, p. 200.) 

At St. Mury's, Bathur-t, the settlement is on an island which 
is simply a pestilerous swamp, “ breeding nothing but mud, man- | 
groves, and malaria.” But the “F.RVG.S.” visited the barrack 
at Cupe St. Mary, on the adjacent mainland, and no sooner was 
he on the true African continent than the scene at once im- | 
proved, illustrating, as he says, “ how much better is the heart | 
of Africa than its epidermis.” “The swamp disappeared, and | 

- . i | 
as the ground rose, the coup dei assumed tliat “park-like’ | 
appearance which every traveller, from Bruee to the latest tourist | 
in Africa, beyond the coast, has remarked, all using the same | 
word.” But all things im West Africa, idews, living, literature, | 
commerce, are, he says, “at least half a century behind all other 








colonies, from old Newfoundland to new New Zealand.” Much | 
of this, he considers, is due’ to the short periods of service for | 
| 


officials. 


“A man will not interest himself in'the progress of'a’place where he! 
pitches tent for a shott ‘time; he retires before learning asentence of 
the language, or becoming at all/acquainted’ with the people, much less | 
with the capabilities of the country.” On the other hand, there is the | 
climate, against which Englishmen, apparently by reason ‘of their | 


he coneludes, | 


There is that in the pure dry air of | 





las yet unexplored. 


| habits, are unfitted to contend. Whilst Americans, Germans, and Ham- 
burghers have passed safely through years of residence in the island of 
Zanzibar, it has not a single English house, the difficulty being, to speak 
plainly, that of finding a man who will not drink, In these days of 
monthly steamers and circulating libraries breaking the monotony of 
existence, when the semi-starvation ef which men whose vital powers 
are lowered by a tropical climate die can now be replaced by generous 
living; when it is known that quinine, liberty, and constant oceupation 
rol the most dangerous climate of half its risk, the climate of the Goll 
Coast has lost nothing of its sting er of its vietory.” (Vol. IL, p. 75). 

« Every ethnologist,” says the “ F_R.G.S.,” “divides the popula- 
| tion of Africa according to the light that is in him.’’ He is him- 
| self of opinion that there are but éwo great families, with many 
| branches, and certain abnormalities like the South African bush- 
| men, too unimportant to demand notice. These are—Ist. The 
|noble race, or great North African family, which is semi- 
| Semitic in origin, and everywhere shows sigus of increase. 
| To this belong “ the Abyssinians, Gallas, Nubians, the numerous 
| tribes comprised under the name of Moor, the Mandengas, Fulas, 
| Haussa Men, Kaniki of Burnu, and others not yet Moslemized, as 
| the people of Yoruba and Nufe.” 2nd. The ignoble race, or pure 
{negro breed, the aboriginal and typical African, exceptionally 
| degraded in Guinea, and improving as he descends southwards and 
| blends with the Kaflir. Of this last race our author has lJitue or 
no good to say. ‘The free blacks at the British settlements are a 
| special stumbling-block to him, and he inveiglis bitterly against 
| what he calls “the missionary system of petting,” which confirms 
| them in their natural idleness, and renders themiusupportably inso- 
lent and overbearing. His description of “the gentleman of 
| colour’,’ as he appears in full toilette, is amusing enough. 
| “The elongated cocoa-nut head bears jauntily a black pork-pie hat, 
| with bright azure ribbons, and a rainbow necktie vies in splendour with 
the loudest of waistcoats from the land of Moses and Son; the pants 
are tightly strapped down to show the grand formation of the knee, 
the delicate slimness of the calf, the manly purchase of the heel, and 
the waving line of beauty that distinguishes the shin-bone,” (Vol. L, p. 
208.) 

Our author has plainly a very decided conviction that the 
post of “servant of servants,” is the only proper one fur the 
black race; and though, to do him justice, he has a strong 
sense of the horrors and iniquities of the slave trade, he shows 
a hankering after some system that should make labour on their 
| part compulsory. But the fact is, that in dealing with the negro 
| and similar races, we must adopt one of two hypotheses, we must 
either regard them as cattle or as men. If they are cattle, of 
course it is quite right to get the utmost possible amount of 
work out of them—si possis recti si non quocunque modv. But it 
they are men of like natures and destinies with ourselves, we can 
no more consent to admit the profitableness of enslaving them 
as a subject of debate, than we can the profitablencss of extermi- 
nating them. We do not confer freedom upon them, we sim ply 
recognise their right to be free, just as we do their right to be 
at ail. England has long ago made her choice between these 
alternatives, and is not very likely to go back from it now. 

One entire chapter of his work is devoted by the “ F.R.G.S." to 
the subject of “Gold in Africa.” ‘The great centre of West 
African gold, the source which supplies Manding to the north 
and Ashautee to the south, is, he tells us, the equatorial range 
called thie Kong. It is impossible to estimate what store of 
mincral wealth must be there, when nearly three millions and a 
half of pounds sterling have annually been drawn from a small 
parallelogram between its southern slope and the ocean, whilst 
the other three quarters of the land, without alluding to the 
equally rich declivities of the northern versant, have remained 
The methods in use for collecting the 
gold are still rude and primitive in the extreme. “In 
this Ophir,” he writes, ‘this California, where every river 
is a ‘'molus and a Pactolus, every hillock is a gold hill, there 
is not a cradle, a paddling-machine, a quariz-crusher, or pound of 
mercury.” The palm oil trade only dates from the beginning of 
this century, but in 1856 the influence of demand and steam 
navigation, together with the suppression to a great extent of the 
trade in slaves, had caused the export to rise to 40,000 tons, re- 
presenting two millions of pounds sterling, and it is still capable 
of an almost unlimited development. He is doubtful as to the 
capabilities of Africa as a cotton-growing country, but coff.c, 
which the French traders prefer to the Mocha berry, the “ tallow 
nut,” and other valuable productions, may, undoubtedly, be suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Hitherto we have done no more than pic 
up here and there a few stray crumbs from tlie rich table of 
precioas contmodities that nature las so bountifully spread for us 
in West Africa. But, before long, it will be otherwise. “ When 


j 
} 
| 
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sanitaria shall be erected, aud the white population settled at an 
altitude above sea levelowhere it can retain its energy and 1e- 
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solution, 
are afforded, and, lastly, when the Africans are compelled by 
circumstances to become a working people, the ‘ Black Coast’ 
will become a valuable possession.” 





MODERN FRANCE.* 
“Mopern France” is a wide subject for a volume of four 
hundred pages, and Mr Kirwan’s explanatory preface is certainly 
not unnecessary. From it we learn that a large portion of the 
contents have appeared at different times as articles on special 
subjects in various magazines and reviews, some of which are 
republished unaltered, while others are supplemented up to the 
present day. It is necessarily a difficult task to weld fragments 


of diffrent dates and materials into a consistent whole, and in | 


this case neither the original nature of Mr. Kirwan’s fragments, 
nor his n method of combining them, has been conducive to suc- 
cess. There is no special connecting link between the subjects 
of French journalism, military organization, and the Bourse, 
to which the three most important essays are devoted, to account 
for their juxtaposition, 
justified by the scope of the whole. But what is lacking in 
coherence of matter is amply made up by unity of purpose in 
the author. Literary, journalistic, social, or commercial topics, 


only serve to Mr. Kirwan as so many different points of depar- | 


ture for assailing the Emperor and the Empire, in language for 
which unmeasured is the mildest term. <A considerable portion 
of the volume before us was written soon after, or at the very 
time of, the coup d'état of 1851, and yet defects and vices 
admittedly inherent in the French character are, even then, 
unhesitatingly ascribed by Mr. Kirwan to the upas-tree-like 
influence of the Napoleonic Not only, too, does he re- 
publish, uamodified, general assertions and personal attacks 
barely excusable in the heat of contemporary politics, but he also 
endorses them, after the laps2 of years, in terms scarcely less 
bitter. There is not a sore spot in French morality, French 
habits, or the physical condition of the French people, that Mr, 
Kirwan does uot dwell upon in forcible and scathing language, 


régime. 


but which also bers the unmistakeable impress of a foregone de- | 


termination to fix the origin of the evil upon Louis Napoleon, 
rather than an honest and impersonal indignation. If, according to 
him, French journalism is unblushingly corrupt, if the wealthier 
classes spend half their income on plats jins and rare vintages, 
if all France is devoured by an insatiable thirst for gold and dis- 
like if the Bourse is merely an arena for gambling of 


for labour, 


the worst kind, if tales such as “ Madelon” and “ Fanny” are thie | 


most popular in France, if literary talent is either extinct or pros- 
tituted to the lowest depths of sensational novels, or if the 
desire even for liberty is dying out in France, it is in every case a | 
natural and logical result of the empire. One cannot, however, | 
help putting Mr. Kirwan’s theory to one test. 
bad as he represents them after}four years of Napoleon as Prince 
President, what ought they to be after eleven years of him as 
Emperor? The answer scarcely bears out his sweeping generali- 
zations. France i: unquestionably benefited in many ways, but 
has the 
have been conferred—the diversion of popular thought and 
attention from internal politics, been attained? ‘The recent 
French elections show that the wish for greater liberty is increas- 
ing every day. Englishmen have learned of late to be very 
moderate in judging France and the French people, to take the 
good with the evil ; and many who could have gone great lengths | 
with Mr. Kirwan ten years since, are now inclined to take a 
far more hopeful view of the real prospects of France. It is 
absurd to suppose that one man—even a Napoleon—can irre- 
deemably degrade a great nation. 

We regret the more that Mr. Kirwan should have disfigured his 
essays by such indiscriminating political, or rather personal, hos- 
tility, on account of the vast amount of really interesting literary 
information which they contain. His acquaintance with the 
personnel of French journalism is great, and the mass of details 
which he has enumerated is much of it absolutely new to Eng- 
lish readers. His style, though occasionally degenerating into 
those very “ contortions " which he frequently describes as a main 
characteristic of the French literature he so violently reprobates, 
is, on the whole, extremely readable. Many of the personal 
sketches, even before 1848, are scurrilous in the extreme, but the 
leading facts connected with almost every French journal are 
given with apparent fairness. 





* Modern France; its Journalism, Literature, and Society. By A. V. Kirwan, 
Esq. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 1863, 


when greater facilities of intercourse and locomotion | 


while the ambitious title is scarcely | 


If things were as | 


object for which Mr. Kirwan asserts those benefits to | 


The Moniteur, of course, first claims Mr. Kirwan’s attention. 
| Founded in 1789 bya bookseller named Pankoucke, whose 
| family still own a large share in the concern, its files have now 
| taken their place amongst the most authentic materials for the 
| history of the century. Most elaborate indices and analyses 
have been compiled, and a complete series commands an enor- 
mous price. The greatest event, however, during the infancy of 
French journalism, was the founding of the Journal del Empire, 
subsequently the Journal des Debats, by the brothers Bertin. 
Wit, learning, and extreme skill in the management of political 
topics, raised this paper during the first Empire to a circulation 
of 32,000—unequalled then by any English journal. In the early 
part of the century, the most brilliant writers in France met in the 
'columns of the Debats. ‘the old school of classical criticism was 
| disappearing, and the two Bertins collected round their standard 
| workers in the rising literature of the day — Chateaubriand, 
Malte Brun (who first introduced foreign polities into French 
journalism), Hoffman, and others, who gave an individual vitality 
to the paper rarely paralleled. Under the present ewpire the 

Debats has been principally remarkable for the dexterity with 
| which, up to 1861, it avoided a warning, although still avowing 
its Orleanist sympathies. We cannot follow Mr. Kirwan through- 
out his biegraphies of fact and personal sketches of modern 
French journalists. There is much that is valuable in the way 
| of information in the former, and much that is amusing in the 
way of gossip—too often scandal, perhaps—in the latter. Granier 
de Cassagnac and Emile Girardin are his favourite objects of 
| invective, and his method of setting the two by the ears ina 
foot-note, quoting all the malicious things said by one of the 
other during a violent quarrel, is ingenious and effective. The 
Jeuilleton system, now grown to such enormous proportions, was 
introduced by the Presse, and Mr. Kirwan tells an amusing 
‘story of Balzac, one of the first writers in that department. 

Balzac, originally of the lowest origin, had his head so completely 
|} turned by success, that when it was thought desirable that a 
| Frenchman should reply to De Custine’s exposure of Russian 
government, he started for St. Petersburg, and forwarded to the 
Emperor a note couched as follows :—“ M, de Balzac V’écrivain et 
M. de Balzac le gentilhomme sollicitent de sa Majesté la faveur 
d'une audience particuliére.”. The Emperor's reply was an auto- 
graph letter :—* M. de Balzac le gentilhomme and M. de Balzac 
l’éerivain peuvent prendre la poste quand il Jeur plaira.” This was 
certainly what would now be culled “ giving full change.” Mr. Kir- 
wan frequently recursto the alleged corruption of the Parisian press, 
and tells some curious stories on the subject. In a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1889, by one Constant Hilbey, the writer asserts that, 
| for the insertion of a small poem in the Presse, he had to pay no less 
than sixty francs, and for a favonrable criticism from Granier de 
| Cassagnac he was requested to present him with four cowverts 
| dargent, and six small spoons—a “ couvert d'argent” including a 
| silver fork, spoon, and knife. ‘These articles must have cost not 
less than 200 franes—a long price for a “ puff” of a column and 
a half, even though the name of M. Hilbey was there mentioned 
in conjunction with those of Brutus, Cassius, Staberius, Quintus 
Remius, Quintus Cecilius, Atticus, Abelard, Cardinal d’Ossat, St. 
Paul, the Magdalen, and Victor Hugo. The statistics which Mr. 
Kirwan gives as to the vast extent of Parisian journalism ave ex- 
tremely remarkable. In 1846 there were published no less than 343 
papers in Paris alone. In 1848, between February and August, 
this number was increased by 283 journals, most of which, how- 
| ever, perished in a week. 

Next to those on journalism, the paper of most interest is 
| that on the military position of France, in which the great system 
| of military education is minutely described. There are no less 

than twelve military schools in France of the first class, besides 
| othersof less note. Many of these are, of course, devoted to special 
branches and requirements of the service. ‘There is an Ecole des 
‘Trompettes and a Gymnase Musical Militaire. Besides feuciug and 
| other exercises directly connected with the milifary calling, swim- 
ming and gymnastics of all kinds are taught throughout the army, 
so that the French soldier becomes individually the equal in 
strength and activity of men vastly superior in vatural advan- 
tages. The paper ou the Bourse contains some curious facts in 
connection with the absorbing rage for speculation of the 
day; and, in closing the volume, we must repeat our re- 
gvet that Mr. Kirwan should have allowed himself to be 
ever carried away by a violence of political bias which distorts 
the justice of his criticism, and so often diminishes the pleasure 
with which it will be read by the many who do not carry their 
animosities, personal or political, to such an extravagant ex- 
tent. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Doldenhorn and Weisse Frau. By Abraham Roth. (Carl Baedeker, 
of Coblentz: Williams and Norgate).—A spirited account of an ascent 
of two mountains in the western part of the Bernese Alps by the author 
and another Swiss gentleman named Von Fellenberg. 
are rather overdone with this sort of thing, but we can at least admire 


the excellence of the English in which the book is written, and the | 


beauty of the coloured engravings by which it is illustrated. 
Peter Parley's Annual. (W. Kent and Co.)—There is little need of 


noticing a publication so widely known as this. Its specialty at present | 
seems to be history, but there is the usual melauge of stories for | 


children, and older people—some of them, such as the ** Scapegrace,” 
written in a style too closely resembling that of the sensation novel, 
“instructive ” essays, coloured engravings, and woodcuts, some of them 
very fairly executed, the best being, perhaps, a portrait of Shakespeare. 
The mass of the stories are of the average kind, quite unobjectionable 


reading for children, but there is an objection to one headed, “ Pig | 


Sticking, and other Eastern Sports.” The “ point” of that paper is a 
combat between a lion and a tiger, which is terrifically pourtrayed in the 
accompanying illustration. It is very true to nature, we dare say, only 
as the lion does not exist in India, the scene selected involves a mis- 
take of some importance. 

Our Australasian Climates and their Influence on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption. By S. Dougan Bird, M.D. (Longman and Co.)—A most 
agreeably written work, which puts the causes and rational treat- 
ment of consumption in a way to be understood by the lay 
reader. A colonial life is unquestionably one which not 
likely to produce the disease, and we can, therefore, readily believe 
that patients in the early stages of the disease generally recover there. 
We are not equally satisfied that the climate is better than that of 
well-chosen spots in Europe. Dr. Bird himself threw off incipient 
phthisis in Austral‘a, and admits himself to be an advocate, Otherwise 
he would scarcely ‘1ave contended that colonial society is more likely to 
be pleasant to a poitrinaire than that of Europe, and that historical 
associations make a city a depressing residence, These last are surely 
a source of interest to cultivated men, and it is only the wealthy—who, 
speaking rouguly, are usually cultivated men—who can choose a 
residence frum purely sanitary considerations. Dr. Bird's book is, 
however a very good and a very pleasant one. 

List of the Merchants of London, 1677. (John Camden Hotten.)—A 
reprint of the oldest printed list of the merchants and bankers of 
London, and the ancestor of the well-known “ Post-Office Directory.” 
It has to the mercantile world the same value that Ragman’s Roll has to 
the descendants of the feudal aristocracy. The type, paper, and binding 
leave the lover of editions de luxe nothing to desire. 

Stanton Grange. By the Rov. J.C. Atkinson. (Low, Son, and Co.) The 
Black Panther, By Sir Lascelles Wraxall. (Low, Son, and Co.)—Two 
books for boys, iu which the only common element is the heroic 
character of the hero, It is perfectly astonishing what those two youths 
effect against every species of animal wild or tame, but Bob Benson's 
exploits are confined to this Island of Great Britain, while the Baronet’s 
creation, Walter Arden, subdues by his virtues and prowess the stubborn 
soul of the chief of the great tribe of the Delawares. However, boys 
are not particular on this point, aud will probably read both tales with- 
out a particle of scepticism. For our own part we prefer Mr. Atkin- 
son's book, He really sympathizes with the schoolboy, and eyen re- 
produces his peculiar * chaff,” while his minute accounts of the habits 
of birds and fishes seem likely to stimulate a love of natural history, 
which may be. easily connected with birds-nesting, field sports, and 
the other out-of-door pursuits of boys. Sir Lascelles, on the other hand, 
takes us to the backwoods of America, having selected his incidents 
from the work of a German who spent sixteen years in those parts. 
We must add that the incidents form by far the best part of the book, 
and are as stirring as wild Indians, jaguars, bears, and burning prairies 
can make them. But the whole affair is a little romantic. We should 
not wonder if the “Black Panther ” were to be less popular with the little 
boys than the little girls, who seck for excitement in books more than 
boys do. 

Anti-Colenso. By * Johannes Laicus.” (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.)— 


is 


Of all the refutations which the Bishop of Natal has drawn down on | 


himself and mankind this is neither the most intelligible nor the least 
pretentious, The preface and prolegomena are not, we think, of a 


nature to enlighten any but very learned Thebans indeed ; and on turn- | 


ing to those portions of the book in which the doubts raised by Dr. 
Colenso are specifically disposed of, the arguments will be found to be 
of the kind with which previous anti-Colensos have made us ouly too 
familiar, To the objection that in the first chapter of Genesis fowls are 
represented to have been made from water, and in the second from the 
ground, “ Johannes Laicus” replies that the fowls in the first chapter are 
only waterfowl. When he deals with the difficulty of supplying the 
Israelites in the wilderness with wood and water, he suggests, first, that 


the country then was woody and well watered ; or, if that is incredible, | 


Either a miracle 
where the text gives no hint of miracle, or else the 


that these necess 
" 


is to be supposed 





23 were miraculously supplied. 


In England we | 


inspired writers weve inspired to leave out circumstances necessary for 
i 





| the comprehension of their narrative. For the style, we will simply 
| say that the author has endeavoured to “realize, in an objective and 
palpable presence, the poetic creations of the imaginative faculty in its 
alliance with the higher reason.” 

Tales of Many Lands. By M. Frazer Tytler. (Virtue, Brothers, and Co.) 
—Some of the prettiest stories for little children that we have read, 
keeping always strictly within the bounds of the possible, and yet 
idealizing the childish character. The author’s boy heroes bear 
precisely the same relation to the boys of actual life that Sir Walter 
Seott’s heroes and heroines bear to every-day men and women. Is the 
power of writing a story, completely natural in its incidents, but in 
which one or two leading persons act and think more nobly than 
ordinary people, confined to Scotland ? 

A Good Fight in the Battle of Life. (Low, Son, and Co.) Mary 
Seaham. By Mrs. Grey. (Chapman and Hall) Zhe Country Gentleman. 
| By “ Scrutator.” (Chapman and Hall.)—We believe that all these novels 
| —certainly the first two—have attained to a reprint, and consequently 
have met with a fair amount of success. This cannot be attributed to 
any delicacy in the discrimination of character, or to any great proba- 
| bility in the incidents. But they possess just the sort of merits which 

make a drama popular at a transpontine theatre—plenty of bustle and a 
| constant appenl to generous and manly, if somewhat clap-trap, sentiments. 

Fraud and forgery are as plentiful in them as ina police report, but 

then, on the other hand, there is abundance of disinterestedness, and 
moral purpose, and forgiveness, to which crime serves as a foil. All these 
| novels may safely be recommended to readers whom excessive “ culture” 
has not made fastidious. But what does “Scrutator” mean by his 
constant denunciations of our “ one-sided” laws, by which “ country 
gentlemen are robbed and plundered of their old family estates,” while 
“the money-made man, with his ill-gotten pelf, stalks through the halls 
of many an old ancestral home 7” 

The Pocket Date-Book. By William L. R. Cates. (Chapman and 
Hall.)}—Mr. Cates has endeavoured to supply a book which shall classify 
the dates, which an ordinary reader is likely to want, so that he may be 
able to find them without difficulty. Accordingly, chronology is divided 
into ancient and modern—each of these into historical and biographical 
—and each of these four divisions is subdivided, again, in this sort of 





way :—Modern Historical, into—l, Popes; 2, General Councils; 3, 
Sovereigns of England, &c. Modern Biographical, into—1, Poets; 2, 


| Philosophers; 3, Men of Science, Ke. The arrangement is, of course, 
only suitable for an elementary manual. The somewhat clumsy ex- 
pedient of an alphabetical index must still be retained in larger books, 
but even the possessor of one of these would find Mr. Cates’s volume 
useful for speedy reference, Mr. Woodward, the librarian at Windsor, 
| bears witness to the accuracy and care with which “ The Pocket Date- 
Book” has been compiled. 

The New Testament for English Readers. By Dean Alford, Vol. IL. 
Part I. The Three First Gospels. (Rivingtons.)—The position of the 
Dean of Canterbury among interpreters of Scripture was determined 
| by his edition of the Greek Testament, and it will be sufficient for us 
j It is a reprint of the author- 


| 
| 
} 


to point out the peculiarities of this work. 
| ized version; all such renderings as seem to the author to be faulty 
| being printed in italics and the correction given below, between the text 
and the notes. These last form a copious commentary, intended to put 
| an English reader, who has received an ordinary liberal education but 
| has no knowledge of the classical languages, in possession of the results 
| of moderneriticism. His general principles seem to be—1, That the writers 
{of the Scriptures were plenarily inspired, “e., were full of the Holy 
| Spirit, and that the writings are the results of that inspiration. 2. 

That our views of inspiration must be deduced extirely from the evi- 
| dence furnished by the Scriptures themselves, and that that evidence is 
| not compatible with the theory of verbal inspiration. Dr. Alford, we 
are bound to add, always seems to us to wish to arrive at truth, and to 
be free from the besetting sin of Biblical critics of the verbal school— 


the habit of explaining away discrepancies in the sacred text by mere 
subterfuges. 

Elements of the Anatomy and Diseases of the Teeth. By H. T. K. 
| Kempton, F.L.S. (Robert Hardwicke.)—A very complete and well- 

written treatise on the structure, growth, and diseases of these important 

bodily organs, illustrated by very carefully drawn plates. It, of course, 
| appeals principally to professional men, but may be safely recommended 
even to the general reader who desires to acquaint himself with the 
| subject, as it is less encumbered with technical terminology than is 
| usual in works by medical writers, 

The Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Knowledge. Vol. 1. (Houlston 
and Wright.)—An excellent and simple work, which cannot but be 
| useful to persons living at some distance from 2 medical man, more 
| especially emigrants to the colonies. It troats not only of the organs 
| of the human body, their functions and diseases, but of drugs and their 
| operation, of food, climates, baths, and the like, and seems to us to be 
| very carefully and accurately written. The author expressly states 
that he has practised as a medical man for thirty years, that he 
'yecommends no medicines which he has not tested in practice or 
which can be dangerous, and recommends the calling in of a medical 
man whenever it is practicable. The real danger of such works is that 
people are so apt to mistake their symptoms, and treat themselves for 
the wrong disease. 
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dilastrated Christmas Books. Among the illustrated books that 
crowd the booksellers’ windows at Christmas, there are two which 
aptly illustrate the old and the new fashion of illustrations. The “ Bible 
Album ; Sacred Truth, as Illustrated by the Poets,” is the 
representative of a class now happily moribund. It contains a great 
number of woodcuts, printed in tints, representing various events in 
Seripture history. Neither preface nor title-page inform us what 
particular class of persons are expected to take an interest in these 
prints, and it is impossible to gather the information from the 
prints themselves, which are after the most conventional of academie 
types in vogue some hundred years ago, and executed in a manner 
which, so far from helping to illustrate any truth, sacred or profane, are 
likely only to excite ridicule little in accordance with the subjects 
treated. Mr. Noel Paten’s illustrations of Aytoun’s “ Lays of the Scottish 
The designs are original, and 


or, 


Cavaliers” are of a different stamp. 
belong to the modern school of careful and conscientious execution. 
Armour, heraldic and other 
elaborately drawn with apparently great antiquarian knowledge, and so 
far accurately reflect the spirit of the lays. But there is a want of life 
and expression in the actors, who are very much overpowered by the 
‘: fringe ;” and Mr. Paton has not broken the spell which besets book- 
illustrators, aud substitutes prettiness and sentimentality for vigour and 
feeling. Vigour is not attained by thickening of outlines, nor the short- 
comings of prettiness supplied by the clumsy overcrowding of the 
picture with figures that have outgrown the frame. Must admiration of 
A. Diiver necessarily entail an imitation of his faults? The best things 
in the book are King James’s army leaving Edinburgh before Flodden, 
on p. 7; Dundee at Killiecrankie, in which there is much spirit, p. 9; 
and the waves angrily pursuing the Pretender’s boat, p. 172. The 
landscapes are by a different hand, and do not call for special remark, 


weapons, bearings, accessories, are 


Hyans in Prose for Children. By Mrs. Barbauld. Tustrated. 
(John Murray.)—A more delicately iMlustrated edition of an old | 
favourite with all thoughtful children has never been put forth, Mrs. 


Barbauld’s prose hymns is the one “serious” children’s book which 
children with delight and gratitude even in maturity. 
But if this were the case with the quaint little editions of our childhood, 
it will be far more so with such an edition as we have here, where 
really fine art is brought to the beautification of our old favourite. 
There is a picture here of a negress sitting in misery and desolation 
that would do credit to a great artist. All the illustrations are fine of 
their kind. 

The Little Darling at the Illustrated by Frélich.— 
**Mademoiselle Lili” has gone to the seaside, and has there a series of 
baby adventures, sketched as Frélich only can sketch them. The 
illustrations are not quite so good as those of the “ History of a Day,” 
the little lady not being always of the same age, and having an expres- 


remember 


Seaside. 


sion of conceit lacking in Lili, but they are very good, nevertheless, and 
one or two, specially “ Little Darling wanting to pack up pussy,” and the 
railway tunnel, are admirable. There is a drawing, too, of “Cesar” 
declining to smell a nosegay, which indicates that Herr Frilich is as 
successful with animals as with babies. The letter-press is this time in 


English. 
The Stomach M dically and Movrally Considered. By L. J. Beale, 
Medical Officer, St. Mairtin-in-the-Fields. (Harrison.)—<A very sensible, 


but rather verbose series of lectures on the best modes of maintaining 
the health of the stomach, and thereby, as Mr. Beale maintains, of the 
mind, 
*‘ moderation,” moderation in eating as well as drinking, but the follow- 


Mr. Beale’s theory may be summed up very nearly in the word 


ing is both new and wise :—* But under all circumstances make water 
your only drink twice every week, and you will find your health the better. 
It is the daily and unbroken habit of taking wine or beer that lays the 
foundation of stomach, liver, and kidney disease, while only an occa- 
sional fast would break the chain and prevent the foundation of those 
and other diseases which shorten life, and prove my position that the 
stomach is the source of most of our evils of life.” Mr. Beale, though 
not an adyocate for total abstinence, under all circumstances recom- 
mends it most decidedly for the nervous, the class who temporarily seem 
the most benefited by the use of liquor. 

The True Pathetic History of Poor Match, 
Elder, and Co )—Holme Lee has for once 
book, and, of course, being pleasant, it is about twice as readable as the 
majority of such books are. The last time she tried her hand at this work 
she produced an admirable series of allegories which no sane mother 
would allow her children even to seo. 
them which might almost have frightened eritics. This blunder has 
been carefully avoided, and all children with a love for animals, or a 
sense of humour, or a decent appreciation of a “ pretty story,” may fol- 
low “Poor Match” through two hundred pages of pleasantly told ad- 
venture with real enjoyment and no slight benefit to their own 
humanity. The sketches, too, of child character are strangely life-like, 
coming from one who has such a hankering after the weird and 
grotesque, We must quote one little passage as a real relief after the 
“ goody” talk of most of these productions. “It was at the second 
rest on the steps of Whilly Church 
pause of silent rumination, opened her mouth and said, 


} 








By Holme Lee. (Smith, 


written a pleasant child's 





* Miss 


| from what may be called stereotyped views of things. 


There was a skeleton hand in | 


that Mary, after a long, 


Hurst, do you know what we shall have for dinner to-day?’ ‘ Cold framing. 
| 


roast beef aud gooseberzy-pie—I saw cook making \goeseberry-pies 
yesterday,’ was the very’ satiSiactory answer; after whith the young 
people achieved what remained of the” church stair quite buoyantly. I 
would not insinuate that the children meditated about gooseberry-pie 
during the sermon, because that would be scarcely correct; but I think 
it may be admitted without blame to anybody that the cool, refreshing 
anticipation of it pervaded their imaginations unconsciously, and 
helped them to bear the stuffification of the tall pew into which they 
were ushered with a better grace than they otherwise could haye done.” 
Eton Schooldays. By an old Etouian. (J. Maxwell and Co.)—The 
success of “Tom Brown's Schooldays”™ produced a crop of imitators, 
most of whom, probably, described their own school experiences, though 
none of them showed either Mr. Hughes's vividness or his purpose. 
“Eton Schooldays" is one of them, and thongh as life-like as minute know- 
ledge and overflowing schoo! slang can make it, it is not one of the best. 
A mere account of a schoolboy’s life, with all he said, did, and suffered, 
does not suffice to make a good school story. The boy must be an indi- 
vidual boy, not a marionette, with certain motives and impulses hung 
upon him by way of clothing; and Butler Burke, and Purefoy, the 
heroes of “Eton Schooldays,” are not boys at all. They do natural things 
enough, such as all boys do, but the reader is scarcely more interested 
than he might bein watching a group of lads whom he did not know, could 
not distinctly see, and failed altogether to hear. Even the naturalness, 
indeed, is more visible in trifles than in the leading incidents, for we 
question if an Etonian would consent to remain under the imputation 
of theft because the actual thief’s mother asked him to save her son 
from being found out before the end of the half. Self-denial is an 
excellent quality, but one which is not often carried quite so far. 
Sketches, Philosophie and Religious. By William Benton Clulow: 
(Longmans.)—A series of carefully written and carefully thought-out 
essays, by a man, we should say, of much reflection and little or no 
originality. His views, usually just and always tolerant, are too often 
expressed in paragraphs like this, in which there, is not one word to 
which thoughtful men will object, yet which add nothing whatever to 
the strength with which men already believe the principles therein laid 
down :—* The greater part of current opinions are entertained by the 
majority without evidence, intellectual or experimental; being trans- 
mitted from one to another as an heir-loom, and differing in fact little 
Most persons 
who hold truth, do so on the same principles that determine others in 
the adoption or retention of error; namely, education, fancy, connections, 
interest, or the like; and the truths which they profess they are incap- 
of proving to be truths, howewer susceptible of demonstration. 
consequence often is, that many are willing enough to look at 
sides of a question within certain precincts, but once touch their 
sentiments or faction, and their 


able 
The 
both 


own 


seeming impartiality vanishes.” 
1at is all just; but Bacon expressed the entire idea in the two words 
Essays of this kind to be profitable should either tell us 
of some new truth or vigorously repeat an old one. We cannot porceive 
that Mr. Clulow does either, and it is hard to believe that among the 
class capable of reading his involved sentences there can be many to 
whom paragraphs like these will seem instructive or beneficial, “In 
the present state of being, those things by which man is most ennobled 
Air, light, food, are enjoyed by all; 





. Be 
idole tribus. 


are the least commonly possessed. 
the distinctions of intellect appear in more sparing measure; those of 
grace with still stricter limitation. What a happy circumstance would 
it be, if the most valuable fruits of divine beneficence were co-extensive 
with the meanest! if purity and devotion of the heart to God were uni- 
versal as the light!” “The earthly-minded and sensual place the 
chief value on objects lower than themselves, namely, the material or 
the transient ; those spiritually enlightened, on objects infinitely nobler 
and immortal, namely, God and heavenly realities.”. Would not Tupper, 
slightly sleepy, write very much like that ? 

Loudon People. By Charles Bennett. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—Mest 
of these sketches have already appeared in the Cornhi/l Magazine, but 
they are well worthy of collection in a permanent form, The letter- 
press is slight enough, but a second study of the, pencil sketches has 
only confirmed our original judgment. They are most excellent, so 
excellent as to make us regret that that they should not have a worthier 
setting. Mr. Beunett should illustrate an edition of Theophrastus, and 
so produce a book which would be at once in every study and on every 
drawing-room table, With one exception, that of * Young Gentlemen 
in Belgravia,” every plate is a study, and there are one or two heads, 
notably those of the attorneys, page 28, and * Pegler,” on which whole 
yolumes might be written. The last is a perfect gem, the best illustra- 
tion of the London species of the genus John Bull, a very curious and 
exceptional variety of the type, we ever remember to have seen. There 
is character in every stroke in that face, and Mr, Bennett has succeeded 
as few of our caricaturists can in rendering in black and white the idea 
of colour. Heisa little less successful in his female heads, the * Mar- 
ket-woman ” excepted, falling into the mistake of all caricaturists except 


] 


who invariably make the characteristics of female heads teo 

No woman if fit to pass.as a type has an absolutely definite 
The drawings are excellently printed, and the whole book worthy 
han the flimsy stuff used as a kind of verbal 


- 


Leech, 
strony. 
face. 

of something better t 
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MAPPIN BROTHERS, 


229 REGENT STREBT, LONDON, anv 67 a 


xp 668 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the ateva 

are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
|S. BURTON'S SHOWROOMS, hey contain such 


8 





Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's lan assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, 


Plate and Catlery Works, Sheftield. 
EsTaBiisnep tn Suaerriecp, A.D. 1810. 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL 


LRONMONGERY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, | 


y 'aearmnrr either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisite- 
\ APPIN BROTHERS’ “SUN” TABLE | ness of workmanship. Bright stoves, with ormolu 


KNIVES. 


ornaments, £3 15s. to £33 10s.; bronzed fenders, with | 


None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade | Standards, 7s. to £9 bas.; steel fenders, £3 8s. to £11; 
Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ | ditto, with fich drmolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; 
Company of Sheffield, Jane 26, 1835), is stamped on the | chimney-pieees, from £1 Ha. to £160 ; fire irons, from 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 2s. 31. theset to S44s.. The. BURTON and all other 


handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- | 


St thickness of the ory Mana | PREDSTSADS, BATHS, and’ LAMPS.— 
| 


and thickness of the ivory handles. 
Ordinary Medium Best 


PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


WILIAAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LAR 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARAT 


Quality. Quality. Quality. | DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths, aud Metallic Bedsteads, The 
s. d.£ 8. d.£ s. d, | stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most 


£ 
Two Dozen Full-Size Table | 
Knives, [vory Handles ...... 
One and a half Dozen Full-Size 
Cheese Kuives,[vory Handles 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 


One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 60 11 00 15 


Oue Steel for Sharpening .... 


ence 


| varied ever submitted to the public, and marked at priees 


4 7 6 0412 0 | proportionate with these that have tended to make his 


; establishment the most distinguished in this country. 


bo it ol e 3 Redsteads, from. .........+. 12s. Gd. to £20 Os. each. 
60 12 00 16 ; | Lamps (Moderatenr), from.. 6s. Od. to £3 10s. each. 
| 


00 4 60 6 6 | (All other kinds at the same rate.) 
i 


| Shower Baths, trom........ 8s. Od. to £6. Os. each. 





2 
1 
0 
One Pair Extra Size ditto .... 0 
0 
0 
4 


Complete Service ...... £ 
MANU FACTORY—QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFYVIELD. 

H*44 and SON’S EIDER DOWN 


QUITTS, from 253, to Ten Guineas. Also 





GOOSEL-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to 32s. Lists of 
prices and sizes sent free by post. Heat anp Son's | 
Tilustrated Catalogue of Redsteads and Priced List of 


Bedding also sent post free on application to 190 Totten- 
ham court road, W. 


AUSAGE-MAKING and MINCING 
MACHINES, for Families, Hotels, Pastrycooks, 
Butchers, Institutions, Seheols, Hospitals, &e. Small 
Minceys for the prevention of Ludigestion ; Mills for 
eotlee, pepper, spice, &e., for family use. Rotary Kuife- 
cleaners of superior quality. 

S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 
Wardour street, London. First-class Silver Prize 
Medal awarded. Prite-lists and testimonials forwarded 
on application. 

AUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE. 
The “GUINEA” UNIVERSAL MACHINE of 
BL RGESS and KEY’S is the best, simplest, and cleanest 
invented, 
Seld by Ironmongers throughout the Kingdom. 
Also by the Manufacturers, 95 Newgate strect, 1.C. 
Ask for BURGESS and KEY’S. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY y. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 
mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, ds. fd. each, at the retail houses in London, by 
the agents in the principal towns in England; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket,—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 


WINE.—Cockburn’s Port, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
‘Yo be obtained pure and cheap of the 
MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
public at reasonable prices. 
CeLLARS—Marylebone Court House, W. 
Stores and Orrions—314 Oxford street, W. 
Export anv Borrtine VauLrs—15 John street, 
Crutvehed Friars, E.C., London, 














V INIAGE CHRISTMAS HAMPERS. | 


—Three Bottles of Wine (various) for 5s.; six for 
10s.: six Spirits (Brandy, Old Yom, and Whisky) and 
Wire (Port, Sherry, and Claret) for 15s. ; one dozen 
vor ous Wiues for 2ls., seven kinds, 

All Bottles .nd Hampers included. 
Hampers assorted to order. 
VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 14 Bloomsbury street. 


YSPEPSIA.—MORSON'S 

PEPSINE WINE isa perfectly palatable form 

for administering the popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by IT. MORSON and SON, 19 and 46 

Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., im bottles at 3s,. 

s., and 10s. each, Pepsine Lozenges, in boxes at 2s. 6d. 
and 4. 6d. each. 


UININE.—Phe MEDICAL PROFES- 
SfON—The LANCET—Dr. Hassall and others re- 
commend WATERS’ QUININE WINE as an excellent 
and simple stimulant. Manufactured only by ROBERT 
WATERS, 2 Martin's latie, Caunon street, London, E.C. 
Sold by Grocers, Malian Warehousemen, and others, at 
30s. a dozen, 


Wholesale Agents, E. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 








A WONDERFUL CURE FOR TENDER FEET. 
NGUS_ SLEIGH’S “SALVEO 
PEDKS.” Sold im bottles 2s, 6d. each, whole- 

sale of A. Leigh, 13 Little Lrit:in; Barclay and Sons, 


Sphere street, E.C.: and all Patent Medicine Ven- 
ors. 





INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
ephetically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
érsally accepted by the Public as the best remedy for 
“Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constitu- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children, It is 
in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 


- Prepared, 
strength, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, 
= ne and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout 
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Pure Culza Oil. 2.00.50. ss acevees 4s. Oc. per gallon. | 


| Greer, warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE. CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, ig on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'’s, at 
} prices that are remunerative ouly because of the largeues= 
| of the sales. 
¢ Table 1 D'ssitwn 
Knives! Kuivs pees 











Ivory Handles. de A per 
per per bP: 
{Dozen.|Dozen.| *"¥- 
mt eee: — 
| js djs d,s d 
| 3} inch ivory handles..........++ } 126) lO; 4 3 
34-iuch fine ivory handles......++| 15 0 | 116 4 3 
i-inch ivory balance handlés ....)180 | 140) 4 8 
4-inchi fine ivory handles ........) 24.0 | 180) 7 3 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 32 0 | 260 ' 110 
Ditto, with silver ferules ..........) 400 | 330) 12 6 
Ditto, carved handies, silver ferules! 50 0 430 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles,}/ .. * pf 
ANY PAtterM 3. cs. ecdees ew) 259, 1190727 6 
Silver handles of any pattern ....| G40 | 54.0 | 21.0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Kuives! 

and Forks per Dozen. fe d.is. a] s. d. 
White bone handles ............| 11 0 se! 2 6 
Ditto balance handles............] 21.0 | 170 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders....] 17 0 | 14 0 1 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles} 120 / 90] 3 0 





The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and vtherwise, and of the new plated 
fish carvers. 


\ JILLIAM §S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to ELR.L, the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It conteins upwards 
of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitehen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, Turnery, lron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1a, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 New- 
man yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moprkaton Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
| China, and Glass, Sratverres in Parian, Vases, and 
| other Ornaments, in a Show-roum erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 

| SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 

! Wall Lights,and Muntel-piece Lustres, fur Gas 

and Candles, lable Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures, 
Ornamental Glass, Euglish aud Foreign, suitable for 

Presents. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 

Broad street. Established 1307. 


Te “SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRLNS’ 
\V ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Penrtns. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that LEA and PEsRINs’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, London, &c., &¢., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 

BE? ? 8&8 Cc 0 ¢C O°A 
Distinguished as a 
FRAGRANT, GRATEFUL, 
aud 
INVIGORATING BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

Originated for the use specially of those under homo- 

see treatment, it has, through its agreeabl 
e generally accepted, 

Tin lined $ 1b., #tb., and 1 Ib. packets. Sold in labelled 

packets only, by grocers in London, and by grocers, con- 


tectioners, and Druggists, in every town throughout the 
United Kingdom. 





















GACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL. Conduetor, Mr. Cosra. Friday 
next, Dec. 18th, will be repeated the THIRTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS PERFORMANCE of Handel's 

| MESSIAH. Principal Vocalists: Madame Parra, Ma- 

dame Sarnton-Do.ny, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Renwick, 
and Mr. Patrey. The Band and Chorus, the most ex- 
tensive available in Exeter Hall, will consist of (including 

16 Double Basses), 7 performers. Tickets, 3s. 5s,and 

stalls 10s. 6d. each, at the Office, No 6, Exeter Hall, 

Post-Office orders payable to Mr. Jags Peck. 


(PHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


| 








Managers, Messrs. Eaucnp Fanconse and .K B. 
| CHATTERTON. 

NOTICE.—The Public are respectfully requested to 
take notice that the extensive scenical preparations for 
the Christinas Pantomime will compel the withdrawal, 
| on Saturday, December 19th, for a period extending over 
| the Holidays, of Lord Byron's MANF RED. 

! On Monday, and dwing the week, Her Majesty's Ser- 
| Yauts will perform the new and original faree by Messrs. 

Brough and Halliday, entitled, MY HEARTS IN 
| THE HIGHLANDS, To be followed by MANFRED, 
and concluding with the farée of BEAUTY ON THE 
BEAST. 

In preparation, a Grand Comic Christmas Panto- 
mime, to ensure the Scenical Magtificence of which 
the exclusive services of the celebrated artist » Mr. 
William Beverley have been retained. 

Doors open at half-past six; the performances to 
commence at seven. Prices as usual. 


| 


PaiGo SE: Sse OC Me’ He 
Patron: H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Professor PEPPER'S adaptation of the original and 
most startling Ghost IHusion of Henry Dircks, Esq., C.E., 
in three scenes. First Scene—Reading from Dickens's 
“ Haunted Man,” and appearauce of the Ghost and Spectre 
of the sister. Second Scene—The Artist's Studio—the 
ghostly visitor in the form of a rival artist—the Ghost 
drinking a glass of water! (this illusion must be seen to 
be believed)—the living being enveloped by the Spectre. 
Third Scene—The reading of the love-letter, and mysteri- 
ous arrival of the little postman “ Cupid.” 

Engagement of Madlle. Cavalho, for her new Vocal, 
Organophonic, and Ventriloquial Entertainment, 

Herr Susman’s remarkable imitations of birds and 
animals, 

In consequence of numerous inquiries, the opera of 
“ Der Freischutz” is reproduced. 

Open, 12 to 5 and 7 to 10 o'clock. 


irnywoO PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUBYSS ten guinea best mo- 

rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressing and writing 

bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 

Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 

guinea Tourist’s writing-case, The one guinea travelling 

bag. The guinea dressing-case. 

At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 

33 St. James's street, and 60 and 69 Jermyn street. 


Rosase Ss GARDEN, 
29 Piccadilly, London, 

Invites inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, 
BREECH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, &c.; also his ex- 
tensive assortment of SECOND-HAND SPORTING 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. 

Sporting ammunition of all descriptions. 

STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH, 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientitic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CQ., Glasgow, aud London. 

















A SIMPLE EXPERIMENT. 
OAP-MAKING on a sinall seale may be 
tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny 
packet of HARPER PWELVETREES GLYCERINE 
SOAP POWDER, whieh will produce a pound of 
strong GLYCERINE. (WASHING SOAP, possessing 
remarkable lathering properties: a similar result can- 
not be obtained from any ober washing powder. The use 
of HARPER TWELVrTREES’ GLYCELINE SUADP 
POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 
improves the clothes, and does nut in the slightest: Way 
injure either the hauds orskin, Manufactory, Browley- 
by-Bow, London, E. 


yyassas COLLAS removes grease, 

oil, or paint from every deseription of wearing 
apparel ai. furniture, without the least injury two the 
colour or texture. La bottles, Ls. 6d, 

At J. Sxxcer’s, 150 Oxford street, and all Chemists, 
&e. Cautiou—Ovserve the vame Cvllas 08 Ure genuing. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRb. 

TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
RYANT and MAY'S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
and CIGAR LIGHTS, ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestus, c., contain neither 
phosphorus nor sulphur, are not poisouous, and, iguit- 
ing only on the box, atlurd to lite und property great 
pretection against accidental tires. 

Whitechapel road, London, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 














Manufactory, London, 
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December 12, 1865. 








THE SPECTATOR. 








JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
MOSES and SON respectfully call 
‘¢ attention to their large and well assorted Stock 
of Javenile Clothing, The newest fabrics are combined 
with the Intest and most fashionable designs, and the best 
workmanship. F.. MOSES and SON give particular atten- 
tion to this important branch of their business and they 
can with confidence affirm that the prices are such as must 
satisfy the most economical. 
This department isin a distinct part of the premises, 
which will be foatud a great convenience for lalies and 
cbildven, 
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~ JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“ T7 NICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready- 

made, or made to order, at KE. MOSES and 
SON'S. 


‘JUVENILE CLOTHING. _ 
4 GPANISH ” 

made t» order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 
~~ JUVENILE CLOTHING, 
“T 


made to orler, at E&. MOSES and SON'S, 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


“TF TON” SUITS, ready-made, or made | 


to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S 








JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
a ARROW” SUITS, ready-made,’ or 


made to order, at & MOSES and SON'S 


JUVENILE CLOTHING. 





° 
“77 ERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or | 


male to orler, at EF. MOSES and SON'S, 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 
R EADY- MADE, or made to order, for 
Wall classes and all occasions, at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 
Ready-made_ and Bespoke Tuilors, Habit Makers, 
Woollen Drapers, Tatters, Hosiers, Boot and 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters 
for all Classes. 
London Houses : 
City Fstablishment. 
154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
69 Aldgate. 








Oxford street Branch. 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street ; 1,2, 3 Hart street, 
Tottenham Court road Branch. 
137, 138 Tottenham Court ruad; 233 Euston road, 
Country Establishment : 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Fes MARGUERITE JACKET. 
REGISTERED. 

Prints illustrative of the shape aud design of this 
charming Jacket are prepared to send post-free.’ In 
general it is semi-fitting, may be worn open or closed 
with equal grace, and is adapted (according to material 
and ornament) for morniug wear, dinner dress, and 
evening home parties ; it is also specially suited to the 
occasional requirements of married ladies, Ready, in 
different sizes, in Lyons Velvet, Superfine Cloth, Cash- 
mere, Silk, &c. Price 21s. and upwards. 

Tuomas ForD, 42 Oxford street, London, W. 


THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 





Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 


street. 
r | ‘HEY are neither so low in price as to 
: necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
80 dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “ In 
Inedia via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
7, C 


ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PATR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 





GHIRTS.—F ORD’S COLOURED 
KI FLANNEL SHIRIS are made only from such 
flannel as will wear well. A good fit,and best workman- 
ship guaranteed. The new patterns and coloufs ape 
ready, Ou receipt of three stamps, patterns toselect from, 
and allinstructions for measurement will be sent. Price 
10s. 6d. each, the very best quality (the colour causing 
the diilerence in price), 12s, Gd., 15s, 6d., aud lis. 6d. 


each. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 





URYEA’'S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
Obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The 
says —“ Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- 
root imits dietetic qualities, but superior to it in flayguy,’ 
Obtainable at all drst-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Bustebeap. 


O CURE, NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 
: BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that it 
is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast dere vent of curative influence. 
KERSHAW'S'VOLTAIC PLEXIBLE BELT possess 
this essential power, as proved by its extraordinary cyr 
in neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tic- 
doloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
Spasmodie stricture, ce, It restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. For most of those eomplaints 
the belt can be had on loan for a month, and tested, free 
of charge. 5s. to lis. eweh if kept. Testimonials von- 
firming the above sent | free—Depot, 11 Crooked lane, 
King William street, City. Agents appointed. 





SUITS, ready-made, or | 


RIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or | 


| H FwiD NWICOLL 
Court TAILors, 

| 114,116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 

| 22 Cornhill, E.C.. Louden ; and 

- 








sly street, Manchester. 
GENTLEMEN are respectfully invited 
to Inspect the New Garments and the choicest Fabrics 
FOR WINTER DREss. 


H J. and D NICOLL, 
Hasit anD Cloak Makers, 
114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 
32 Cornhill, E.C., Loudon; and 
10 Mosely street, Manchester. 
LADIES are respectfully invited to In- 
| spect the New Cloaks, Paletots, and Jackets, and the 
| choicest Fabrics 


| FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 








| H. J. ai D NICOLL, 
| Court TatLors. 
| 114, 116, 118, and 120 Regent street, W. ; 

22 Cornhill, E.C., London; 
10 Moseley street, Manchester. 
| PARENTS and GUARDIANS are re- 
| Spectfally invited to Inspect the New Garments and the 
choicest Fabrics 
| FOR WINTER DRESS POR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
| SLUG@Q@'S 
|ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 

AND 

PpAs4LtLac TIC STANDS. 


BEST OBJECT GLASSES. 








2 inches, warranted to show Saturn's Ring, 
Jupiter's Belts, and Moon's Nebula, 
| Double Stars, &c....... ie aeiemne deem MA 
13 ne a ee ae 
6 6 00 





J. T. SLUGG, 214 Stretford road, Manchester. 


SLUGG'S MICROSCOPES 





MHE CHEAPEST MADE. 
| New Giant Size, having eye-pieces of unusual 

| diameter .. ......00.++ & <nbepad ecbecesee WOO 
Wow Bimecwar 2. sccoccceccccsscccshe otbaes 5 5 0 


Model Microscopes, Two and Four Guineas. 
Full Particulars for One Stamp. 

216 Stretford road, Manchester. 
OREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE Ww all parts of the world. 

Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Panctuality. 

EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 

| and other places. 

ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Eastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c. ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius. 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Mavana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and S. Pacitic, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its braaches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, imsurances effected, 

For days of Registry and Taritts, apply at 23 Regent 
street, S.W ; Chapliu’s, Regent civeus, W.; 160 Lendea- 
hall street, B.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., lawe WAGHORN. 
Established 97 years. 


EETH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the sole Patentee (protected 
Tth July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life- 
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pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed, Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
3irmingham. 


RATS! RATS! RATS!!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 
ARVEY’S Method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, 
without the use of Poisons, Traps, Dogs, or Ferrets, 
and leaves 
No DEAD RATS in the HOLES. 
Simple in its operation, trifling in its expenge, 
CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its result. 

It has proved aun immenus? boon to hundreds of 
farmers; is invaluable to all persons whose lauds or 
premises are infested with these obuoxious and destruc- 
tive vermin; and is universally acknowledged to be 
the 





Greatest Success of the Day. 
Sent post free, by the inyeutor, on receipt of 30 
stamps. 
Address, Winn Harvey, Wellington road, Great 
Yarmouth. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Source — of 
Strength—No deep philosophy is wanted” go 

prove that health and vigour depeud upon the purity’ tt 
the blood; y.t how few act wpo. iis truth compared 
with the many who neglect: tremseves, and lay the 
| foundations of the most formidable complaints, when a 
| few doses of these purifying pills would grvethem instant 
comfort and future heath. ijdolleway’s is no palliative 
treatment, but the most searehing aud fundamental 
means of redressing all wrongs im the stomach, hver, 
kidneys, avd throughout the circulayry and nervous 
systems. Holloway's pills are most admirdbly adapted 
fora family medicine, since the most youthfal, delicate, 
} and susceptible may fearlessly take them when more 
| violent measures would be highly dangerous 








time, are MADE aad FITTED ina few hours, without , 





A TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN 
4 RAULLWAY. 
NEW YORK DIVISION. 

Coupons due let January next will be paid in London, 
at the Consolidated Bauk (Limited), Na 7, Fenchurch 
street, London, at the rate of 43. to the Dollar. 
| The Coupons must be teft two clear days for examina- 
tion; if sent to the Oftiees of the Company, No. 2, Old 
Broad street, London, E.C., by post, a cleque for the 
amount will be remi'ted im due course. 

The option to convert Bonds into Shares expires on 
Bist December. 

Lon Ion, No. 2 OM Broad street, 
December 9th, 1863, 


| A TEAS TIC and GREAT WESLERN 
BAILWAY. 
NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 

Tn conformity with the terms on which the First 
Mortgage Bonds of the Peansylvauia Section of this 
Railway were issued to the public, the first Auoua!l 
Drawing of 4 per cent. of the gross amount of these 
Bounds will take pice at the Londen Taverna, Bishopgate 
Street, in the presence of Mr. Grain, Publie Notary, on 
Tuesday, January the 12th, 1864, at One o'clock pree.sely 


when Bondholders are invited to attend. The anthorized 
issue is as under, yiz:— 


ols. Dols. 
2,000 Bonds of 1,000 each ., .. .. 2,00),000 
600 - : 16> tn,.20 GOneee 
2 000 x 100 “5 ce cc es., Oe 








| 2,500,0000 
| Four per cent, of each denomination will, be drawn on 
the above day, and the bonds so drawn, that have been 
in London, will be paid off at the rate of £225 for every 
1,000 dols. bond, £112 10s, for every 400 dois. boud, aud 
£22 10s. for every 100 dols. bond, om presentation at the 
Conrpany's Office, No, 2 Old Broad street, E.C. on ¢thd 
after Ist of April next, in addition to the Coupon due on 
that day, after which all interest will cease. 

On payment, the drawn bonds will be caucelied in the 
presence of a Public Notary. 

Offices: 2 Ol Broad street, London, E.C. 
December 9th, 1863. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1014 Broad street. E.C., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT w& the PROSPECTUS, shew- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 
application to 





SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


KE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

| Threadueediec street, London. 

The Profits of this Society will be divided in future 
Quingueunially ; and l’olicies Will participate at each 

division, after Three Annual Payments of Premium have 

been mate. 

Policies effected now will Participate in Four-fifths, 
or 80 per cent., of the profits, secording to the conditions 
contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuri 
young lives are lower than in many other old-establishe 
Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by 
an Ample Guarantee Puud in addition to the accumu- 
lated fuuds derived from the investments of Premiums, 

No charge for service in the Militia or in auy Yeomanry 
or Voluuteer Corps in the United Kingdom, 

Poliey Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 
Suciety. 





SUS LI 





JAMES HARRIS, Actuary, 
DISCOUNT CORPORATION 


(Limited, ) 
34 Abchureh lane, Loaden, 
Capital £2,000,000. 

Dinecrors, 
i Tuomas Srenstovuse, Esq., Chairman. 
| Robert Peter Laurie, Esq. | James Bruce, Esq. 
George Lyall, Esq } Charles Bye Colchester, 
Charles kdward Mangles, | > 
John ‘Torrance, Esq. j 
Ehdwuand Westby, Eeq. 
Kdward Weston, E4q. 


| 


pee 





*]- 
Hi. D. Cartwright, Req 
Horatio Sydney Coytsen, 
Esq 
Bankes. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpool, Limited; Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co.,, 
The Union Bank of London. 

Approved Bankers and Mercantile Bills Discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money xeeeived on depusit, at gajl and short Notge, at 
the current market rates, and for lenger periods apoh 
special terms, a8 agreed upon. ’ 

By order of the Board, 
ROBERL SLATER, Jun., Secretary (pro tem. 


Sovzs AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) " 

LETTERS of CREDIT end BULLS issued npon - . 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wall \. 
Approved drafts negotiated aud sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
torin, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








Lomtton, 54 Old Broad street, F.C. Ad 
WHITE'S ORIENTAL 


(yAETADy 
PLOKLE, 


* CURRY, or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, aud wholesaje of 


CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors tothe Queen, 
Soho square, London. 
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THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 
HE SPECTATOR Contiins from Week 
to Week an Article on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 
With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDERABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, 


SHOWING — OWNERS OF LARGE TERRITORY 
N ENGLAND AND WALES, 





The following have already appeared :— 
July 18, 25.—The Perciws (Dake of Northumberland), 
with Map—l4} by 17}. 
August 1.—The Greys, of Howick Earl Grey 
* 8—The Lowruers, of Westmoreland (Earl 
of Lonsdale). 
vy 15,22.—The Sranckys, of Knowsley (Earl of 
Derby). 
» 29—The Gnosvexors (Marquis of West- 
minster). 
Sept. 6.—The Firzwititams, of Wentworth (Earl | 
Fitzwilliam). 
» 19, 26.—The Cavenpisues (Duke of Devonshire). 
Oct. 3, 10.—The Benrixexs (Duke of Portland). 
17, 24.—The Ciexrons ( Duke of Newcastle). 
$l, and Nev. 7.—The Stayuores (karls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington.) 
Nov. 14, 21.—The Tatnors (Earl Shrewsbury). 


The whole of the above may be had by order of any | 


bookseller or Bewsman, price 6d. each, by post, Td.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Wellington street, Strand. 





HE LEISURE HOUR, Part 144, con- 
taining the December Numbers, will be published 
onthe 15th of December.—Part 145, containing the 
January Nutabers, will be ready January Ist, led¢. Prica 
Sixpence. 


MMHE SUNDAY AT HOME, Part 116, 

will be ready on December 15th.—Part 117, con- 
taining the January Numbers, will be published Jauuary 
Ist 1864. Priee Sixpence. 


REAT IRISH REBELLION.—In the | 








t ready, in erown 8vo., cloth, pr 


SCENES from the DRAMA of 


Third Edition, in crown 8 


NAME OF JESUS, 








an mori \N HisToRyY. By W. Hf. Davi AND OTHER VERSES. FOR THE SICK 
none AND LONELY. 
Jest re in crown Si Tilustrated, price Ts. Gd. London: Winuram Macrstosn, 241 rnocter row, F.C. 
The T IGER PRINCE or, Adventares | ape 
inthe Wills of Abyssinie. ny WILiram Datrox, | PUBLISHED BY HER MAJNSTYS GRACLOUS 
Just ready, New Edition, demy 10mo., price 23. 61 PERMISSION, 


The STORY without an END. From 


the G erman, by Saran Avstrx, Tlustrated by W. | 


Harvey, | 


| CHEAP AND POPULAR TALRFS, 


By F. E. SMEDLEY. 





Price 23. Ga. b net chy” 4 G.l. eloth. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH: 
| Ox, SCENES from the LIFF of a PRIVATE PUPIL. 


Price 5s. boards ; 4. cloth. 


LEWIS ARUNDEL: 


Ox, the RAILROAD of LIFE. 


New Edition, post Svo., elith gilt, price Ss. 6d., 
boards, 2s. 64. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S 
COURTSHIP, 


| AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. 


Price 1s, 6d. be care: 2s, 6d, cloth. 


‘The FORTUNES of the COLVILLE | 


FAMILY: 


Or, A CLOUD ani its SILVER LINING. 





Feap., priee 2s. board ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 


‘SEVEN TALES by SEVEN AUTHORS. 


| Edited by F. E. Smepiey, FE Author of “ Frank 
| Fairlegh,’ 





ee. 





VIRTUE BROTHERS and Coa, 


first Part and Number of the Leisure Hovr for | 1 Amen corner, London. 


1864 will be commenced a New Tale, by the Author of 





“ Cedar Creek,” “ Golden Hills,” &e., eutitled Tue Fos- | MESSRS. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW 


TER-BROTHERS OF Dodx, a Story illustrative of the 
Period of the Great Rebellion in Irelaud. Mouthly, Six- 
pence; Weekly, One Penny. 
OUR YEARS in the PRISONS of | 
ROME, by a Judge and former Member of the | 
Venetian Parliament.—See Lriscne Hovr, Part 145, | 
price Sixpence. 
APTAIN SPEKE and the NILE, with 
Portrait and Map. See Letsune Hovr, Part 14), 
price 6d. 
MIGRATION to CANADA: a Series 


of Papers by a Resident. Letsure Hovr, Part 145, 
6d. 














price 

ILLAGE BLACKSMITH, after Long- 

fellow: a beantiful Coloured Picture from a Paiut- 

ing specially exeeuted by John Gilbert. In Lersure 

Hare rer 145, Also presented gratuitously with the 
rat Week ly No. in | Janaary. 


ANTERBURY CATHE DRAL, beauti- 
fully executed in Colours by Kronheim and Co., in 
Part 117 of the Senpay ar Howe, published January 
Ist. The Plate will also be given with the first Weekly 
No. in the New Year, 
Reticious Tracr Socrery, 56 Paternoster row, 
London. 














Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half moroceo, 12s.; 
mororeo, 1ds.; free by post. 
IFE; its Nature, Varieties, and Pheno- 
meno. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpoy. 
“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great origi- 


nality....... Right nobly dees the author discourse 
on the crowded mysteries and many-coloured pheno- 
mena of existence. ...... We cau commend the 


volume as a vigorous, stimulating book.’"—JZritish 
Quarterly Reviere 

“Full of profound and admirable observations, and 
he arent by a devout arid philosophical spirit. The work 

< —_— merit, and will well repay an attentive study,” 

clectic. 

a a may, however, be recommended on the far higher 

ground of being pure, lofty, and bexatiful in spirit from 
e to the last. Asa moralist, Mr. Grindon is 
@ most lovable and beautiful writer. We are particularly 
charmed with what he says (and how he says it) about 
love between Men and women. Now and then, too, he 
strikes upon quite original velus of thought."—ZJlustrated 
Times. 
Londoa : F, Pitas, 20 Paternoster row, E.C, 





Now ready. 
Royal 8yvo., extra ah edges, 7s. ; free by post. 
ol 10! 


PIRITUAL MEDITATIONS for 
EVERY DAY in the YEAR, with Morning and 
Evening Prayers. By the late Rev. T. Gorper. 
London: F. Pirmax, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., 280 pages, cloth lettered, 3s., free by post. 
THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 

on Chemical Analysis, and embracing 
the most approved methods of the Art. By the A 
of “Fruits aud Farinacea the Proper Food of Map.” 


London: F. Prrmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


WORKS. 
BEOKUTA and the CAMEROONS 
£ MOUNTAINS. An Exploration by Captain R. 
Fr. Burto. [Thus day. 
NOTICE.—Is ready this day, the Second Edition of 

JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGACY. 
By the Author of ** Lady Audley’s Secret.” At all the 
Libraries. { Ready. 

This day is published, in 2 vols., with Portrait of the 

Author, Map, and Illustrations, 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ RECOMMENDED 
to MERCY. 
Ready this day at every Library, in 3 vols. 

HAZEL COMBE;; or, the Golden Rule. 
By the Author of * Recommended to Mercy.” [ Ready. 
NEW NOVEL bv the AUTHOR of “MY GOOD-FOR- 

NOTHING BROTHER.” 

THYRA GASCOIGNE. By the Author 
of “My Good-for-Nothing Brother.’ The New Edition 
is ready this day at every Library, in 3 vols. 

On Friday next will be published, in 3 vols. 

HELD in BONDAGE ; or, Granville de 
Vigne. By “Ouida.” [On Friday next. 


This day is published, with Map and Ilustrations, 2 vols. | 


MY WANDERINGS in WEST 

AFRICA, from Liverpool to Fernando Po, Bya F.R.G.S. 
[Ready. 

CHEAP EDITION of“ RECOMMENDED to MERCY.” 

Now ready, 1 vol., uniform with “ Lady Audley'’s Secret.” 


RECOMMENDED to MERCY. By 

the Author of “Taken upon Trust.” [ This day. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR WORKS. 

Lady Audley's Secret. 6s. Recommended to Merey. 6s. 
Aurora Floyd. 6s. Barren Honour. 6s. 
Guy Livingstone. 5s. Sword and Gown. 4s. 64. 
Mrs. Ramsay's Translation of Dante—The “ Paradiso.” 

London: Trxstex Brormers, 18 Catherine street, 
Strand. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1864, price Is. 

Containing, amongst much other useful information— 
A List of the Public Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable | 
Kvents—Post Office Regulations—Assessed Taxes and 
Stamp Duties, as well as a Summary of the Principal | 
Acts of Parliament passed during the last Session—A 
Table of the Quarter Sessions, and names and addresses 
of Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of Englaud 
and Wales. 

London: Published for the Company of Stationers by 
Joseru GREBNHILL, at their Hall, Ludgate street; and 
may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 














CLERICAL ALMANAOKS for 1964. 


ILBERT'S CLERGYMAN'’'S 
ALMANACK. Enlarged by the Incorporation of 
“ Whitaker's Clergyman’s Diary.” Price pe 28. 6d. ; 
roan tuck, 5s; moroceo, 68.; with lock, &s. 
The VESTRY ALMANACK, on asheet, price 6d. 
The CLERICAL ALMANACK. Sewed, 9d. ; roan 
tuck, 2s. 6d. ; morocco ditto, 4s.; with lock, 6s. 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, aad sold by all 
Booksellers. 














\ EDITATIONS on DEATI and 
A ETERNITY. Translated from the German by 
Freperica Rowan, €vo.. pp. 336, cloth boards, price 
los. 6 

DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., priuted on toned 
pepe . 352, price 6s. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO ITER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


| 

i'PHE LORD'S PRAYER. Illustrated in 

| a Series of Etchings by Lorexz Frouicn. [nu one 
handsome quarto volame, appropriately bound in cloth, 
price 15s. 

“ M. Frolich’s Lord's Prayer (with an et Idedi ath on 
plate and prefatory plate, and ten ete hed ‘Aadan ss ilus- 
trative of the text) is dedicated tothe Princess Alexandra, 

| and is 








asin duty bound, the artist being a loyal Dane 
about to be published in this country. It i 
worthy to be Inid at the feet of so fairand gracik 





....+ Nothing is more ing usin these desig: 
| the wayin which the eart bly ‘and the heaveuly are cum 
| bined and contrasted.” —Times. 
| 
' 





DEDICATED TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS PRIN- 
CESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 
\ EDITATIONS on LIFE and Its 
4 RELIGIOUS DUTIES. Translated from the 
; German by FRrepertca Rowas. Published by Her 
Majesty's gracious Permission. Being the Companion 
volume to“ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” One 
Volume, 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 
DITTO. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo., printed on 
toned paper, pp. 333, price tis. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
NEW WORK by the Il!'ustrator of “ The Lord's Prayer,” 
“Made: nviseile Lili,” &e., &e. 
In 1 vol., small 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
TT" E LITTLE DARLING at the SEA- 
SIDE. A Series of Drawings by Loxenz 
Froutciu. ‘Text by her Mamma. 
London: TRurxer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





Recently published, in post 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 
4 lee LAW OF IMPERSONATION, 
AS APPLIED TO 
ABSTRACT IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS, 
By S. W. Hat. 
Third Edition. With an Appendix 
On the Dual Constitution of First Causation or the Word. 
“Mr. Hall has much cleverness, ingenuity, and ana- 
lytical power .. . . a thoughtful man may get a good 
deal out of his book. The future is tull of events of no 
light import for our Chureh ; but none of the writers to 
whose works we have adverted are likely to have any 
influence on the great issue before us boson’ perbaps, 
Mr. Hall be an exception .... it is plain he sees into 
much of the subject."—Literary Churchman. 
* Very able aud suggestive.” — Westminster Review. 
London: Traunner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 








On Wednesday next, price ls., pp. 60. 


N the NEGRO'’S PLACE in NATURE. 

| By Jawes Hent, Esq, Ph. D., F.S.A., F.RS.L., 

| President of the Anthropological Society of London. 
London: Tre BNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


Will ‘be pub jlishe a on the 21st inst. 


PUyCtios: AL DISEASES of WOMEN. 

Cases illustrative of a new method of treating them 
through the agency of the Nervous System by means of 
Cold and Heat, 

Also an Appendix, containing cases illustrative of a 
new method of treating Epilepsy, Paralysis, and Diabetes. 
By Joun CHapman, M.D., 8vo., price 2s. 6d 

London: Trusyer and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 





In the press, in 1 vol., erown 8yo0., cloth. 
HE EMPIRE in INDIA; more Letters 


from Nagpore. By Major Evans Ben, Author 


| of ** The English in india,” ‘‘ Letters from Nagpore,” &c. 


London: TacpNnen and Co., (0 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, 
THOMAS DE LA RUE and CO.’S 
ED-LETTER DIARIES aud 
CALENDARS of 1864. 

Edited by James Gtasrer, F.R.S., with an article on 
the Moon, by J. RK. Hixp, Esq., Superintendent of the- 
“Nautical Almanac.” Lllusirated with aa origiual 
Photograph of the Moon. 

To be had of all booksellers and stutioners. 


With Woodeuts, post 3vo. 


EDGWOOD; an Address Delivered 

at Burslem, on October 26, 1863. By the Right 

Hon. W. E. Grapstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and M.P. for the University of Oxford. 


Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 








Now ready, with 4 maps, 8vo,, 10s. 64. 
DENMARK and GERMANY SINCE 
1315. By Cartes A. Goscr. 

Jomy Murgay, Albemarle street. 
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ET’S STANDARD! ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


D= PORQU 
FRENCH WO! 


I nS tn YLIRI re SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
) RQUEES La Teves we Sa ER . > . » ‘ 
Se ere de tasnivg English ie Feeh ot Sight.| FROWDLER'S FAMILY 8 
CAIs for tur ny iy mea . 
FEN HIN ul CTOR (Complément da Trésur, | Minst ) mp Qae Volume, med 1 SY 
a ) we ids h i edges; or Sis. od. 


Dr $2, 1 
i ‘ ¢ 


PAR ISIAN GRAMMA 


pa ae Sree “ um x) nels WW titties NG: AL E MB .EMS from J. CATS and 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. FARLIE, Wo lout Ornaments a .e lustra- 

bound. 4, Letcurox, F.S.A. Text by R. Pi E 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN 3s. 6d. I perial Evo, Bla ¢d. cloth; or 528. Gd, bound in 


| Morce 


HORALE- BOO K for ENGLAND. 


6d. ) veans from t Miss 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- | ¢/,, 1! ay the oaheg SS 


ing-Book). 3s. 6d. SCHMIDT th; or 1%s, half-bound 


HISTOTRE @ANGLETERRE, 5s. 6 

muarese ef ENGLAND to Teadlate inte French. 
W. Ss Rn 
los. ¢d. cl} 


Fcap. ato, 


London: Siwpxry, Marsan, and Co., and may be | in mer. eco 
had «f the Author at his Scholastic A ency, 14 Tavistock | , TD I -_ = 
street, Covent’ Gasden. 7 . | YRA GERMANICA, First Series, 
$< | Bd with 225 Woodcuts, engraved under the superin- 
FABTS on LIFE ASSURANCE, with | Sorts hee ety Srey Be Ny, Eo 
Selected Exumy les and Illustrations. C00); ob8, Mioroceo anlique, OF 42s. Morocco @ié@zant. 


By Jonn FrrzHvGn. 


Price ls. \ ood, chiefly from the Ant ique, by G. Scmarr: 
SixpKiy, MARSHALL, and Co, ito., 21s. cloth; STs. 6d. tree-chlf: or 15s. muroeeo. 
Wene and Hunt. T= SNNIEL’'S EDITION of MOORE'S 


Te ge peter ALLA ROOKH, with 69 Wood Engravings from 
FARE. Poca of 


7s. Od., Tr 


Feap. 





London: 
Liverpool: 


CRE-FYDDS FAMILY 
Nearly ready in post &vo. price 


aud 5 Initial 


21s. clot! 1; 428.2 


Ori daa Drawings, 
Design, Feap. 


‘ersian 


cloth. eco. 


ity., 




















| +. rs S ro 
1 Ag MACAULAY LAYS of 
4 ANCIENT ROME, with nines 1 Designs on | 


uak-/ NEW PUBLICATIO? 


| 


_PLAYS and POEMS. By Henry Tayler, 


Tes YOUNG HOUSEWIFE’S DAILY | Tondon: Loxowas, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 
ASSISTANT on all matters relating to Cookery MR. WATIS’S ‘DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 
and Housekeepi: Be pages. Bill J of Family Fare for | ‘i - tate 
Every Day in the : ch include Breakfast and | Now ready, Parts T. to IX., in 8vo, price 5s. each, and | 
Dioner tor a Smell F mily, and Dinner for ‘Iwo Ser- Part X., price so 6d.; sleo Vol, i. , price Sls. Gd.; to be 
vants. Also I'welve Bills of Fare for Dinner Panties, completed in 23 more Monthly Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
and Two for Evening Entertainments, with the Cost | each. 
aunexed. By Cre-Fypp. | DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 
London MPKLN, MARSHALL, and Co, Ps and the Allied Brano hes of other Sciences: 
' = peer ky eer Ta { founded on that of »late Dr. Ure. By Hexry Warrs, 
Now ready, the 1 Th yusand, post Svo., price 8, 6d. | BLA. F.C.S., asciste: i by eraine: ~ ontributors. 
oY ER’'S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, ** DLr, Watts's dic tionary is record of all former labours, 
mmprises Receipts for the Economic and Judi- already recognized as the | be a creat gain,—and to 
cious Se uration of Every Meal of the Day, and for the | standard English work ou | the student who is true to 
Nursery and Sick Room. By the late AL&XIs SovER. Chemistry."—Dublin Medi- | his studies it will prove 
With Illustrations ou Wood, &e. cal ss soa : ; an ever-ready guide. Our 
“Shoul ST aoe sof every keener of @ kitel “TI nglish language manufacturers know the 
Should be in the hans of every keeper of @ Kitchen | 5. aoe sich in lexicous of | value of cl remistry, and are | 


"—Lancet. 


Also by the same Author. 


rj 1e kiugdoun, 
and larder in the gdoin we would point to | 


| this work asa model upon 


science ; 


the special branches of ad 


one et ae on - ‘PEFAQENE which others might be } science which bear on the 
SOYER’S GASTRONOMIC REGENE- | framed. It certainly ex-| particular industries They 
RATOR; or, System of Cookery for the Kitchens of the hausts the subject up tothe | require t> know the latest 
Wealthy. With Plates. Ninth Edition, svo., 15s. cloth. | date of publication, and | discoveries, and to ki ep 
London: Simpxin, MagsHaLn, and Co., Stationers’ | therefore forms,as it were, | them, as it were, in stock 
Hall court. | the balanced ledger of the | until the march of improve- 














chemist. To the practical | ment renders it necessary 
NEW TRANSLATION of the PROPHET DANLEL. | analyst this work must |to apply them. This Dic- 
7 Asieh Ere a ead | prove of the utmost value, | tionary places them in pos- 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 2s. st : red, | —to the philosophical in- | session of these desiderata.” 
NEW TRANSLATION (from the | vestigator it must, as the | —Athenewn, 
Hebrew and Chaldee) of the PROPHECY of | London: Loxemay, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 
DANIEL. With Notes, Critical, Miustr.tive, and 
Explanatory. By the lat eJ onN Becramy, Author of the Mrs. BRAY’S NEW WORK on BRITISH 
“History of all Religions,” “Ophiou,” “ irue Age of GEOGRAPHY. 
Chriet," Sc. | Now ready, in 1 vol., feap. 8vo., with 5 Maps, price 7s. 6d 
London: Simpxix, MarsHaLi, and Co. 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED FORC HRISEMAS AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


R. FLETCHER’S GUIDE to FAMILY 
DEVOTION. A sale of 100,000 capies induced the 
author to improve and enlarge the Work. It comprises 
730 Services, each including a Hymn, Prayer, Portion of | 
Scripture, and appropriate Ke fleetions, being one for the 
Morning and Evening of every day in the year. Also an 
Appendix, containing Prayers for Particular Occasions. 
1 vol., royal 4to., 26 Eugravings, 23s. eluth gilt. 
*,* This Work may be had in Calf and Morocco Bind- 
ings. 
London: 





the Geography, Growth, Natural and Political 

| Features of the United Kingdom, its Culonies and De- 

ndencies. By Canouine Bray, Author of “Physiology 
for Schools.” 

LonoMAay, GREEN, and Co., 


Paternoster row. 


London: : 


Just. published, in 8vo., price 6s., cloth. 


HRISTIANITY and COMMON 


SENSF. By Sir Wittovensy Jones, Bart, 
M.A, Trinity College, C anbri dge. 
“ A remarkable book.” a ‘The chapters on the 
Church Review. Elucidation and on the 
“ A book of evidences/ Free-haudiing of the Bible, 
having especial relation! and the coucluding one on 
| tothe controversies of our} Knowledge and Faith, are 
day. '"—Athenwum so excellent that we ques- 
“We highly esteem this] tion whether, among a’) the 





James S. Virrvs, € ity road and Ivy lane. 
Iustr: ated with nearly 1,500 Epngravings on Wood a 
welve Ou Steel. | 


Fe fs & a Kiced RG La work; it is as uble and} valuable coniwibutions to 
HE ILLUSTRATED CAT ALOGUE | orthodox as it is oppor-| our literature arising out 
of the INLRRNATIONAT EXHIBITION of | tune.” Morning Adrertiser.| of this unhappy contro- 


exhibits in the “Asa plain and timely| versy, anything more tho- 





1362, containing specimens of the be 








Interuational Exhibition, from the wo of the most | book this > should be roughly uSeful, and at the 
famous English an’ Continental Art Manufacturers; | Warmly received by the| same time more clever and 
also Engravings on Steet and Wood of the Sculpture ; | Public, especially by | telling, has appeared.” 


| churchmen; to whom we Christian Advocate. 
commend it, fur the reason “A work 
that it is Romapenstns read- } Tender will tind originality 
able, and couv.ncing | of treatment, and clearness 
Morning Herald, } and fullness of theological 
“A truly admirable pro- | ki owlede.” 
scion.” Dadblin Eve 
Edinburgh Witness. 
London: ymax, Green, and Co., 


accompanied with Essays, by various contributors, on 
the Progress and Development of Art as exemplitied in 
the works exhibited; and a History of the Exhibition ; 
forming a most interesting and valuable record of 
Exhibition at South Keusington. 

In one vol. royal quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price Qs. 
London: Vintve Brornenrs, and Co., 1 Amen corner. 


in which the 
the 


ving Mail. 


| Paternoster row. 
WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
| 


Lox 





THE BANK Acr. 
This day is published, price 12s, 
law E PRINCIPLES and PRACTICAL 
OPERATION of Sir Robert Peel's Bawk Act of 
1544 Explained and Defeuded. 
By R. Torrens, Esq.. F.R.S. 
Loxewans and Co. 


} 
| 
| 


Now ready, small, §vo, 3a. 
MPHE ADELPHI of TERENCE, with 
English Notes. Dy the Rev. Wuarron P. 
MarrRtorr, M.A., and B.C.L., formerty Fellow of Exeter | 
College, Oxford, aud late Assistant-Master at iton. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo place, Londou; and High 
street, Oxford. 


COURSE of TWO LECTURES 

- under the auspices of the Missionary and Tract 
ociety of the New Church, at the New Jernsalem Chyrech, le . We 7 . 
Cross street, Hatton Garden, on Tuesd: ay and Thuts- S': PAT RICK, APOSTLE OF IRE- 
day Evenings, at Eight, is respectfully announced as | LAND; a Memoir of his Life and Mission ; with 
+o: Me, an Introdac tory Dissertation on some early usages of 
the Chureh in Ireland and i's hi-torieal position from 
English Colony to the present 
Senior Fellow 











THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH. 
This day is published, 1 vol. 8vo., price lis. 


Besuber 15.—Rev. E. D. RENDELL, “The Atone- 


ment: Man's Reconciliation to God.” 


December 17.—Rev. E. D. Rexpewt, “ Admission to 
Heaven.” 


The Lectures will commence at Eight p.m. 
Admission free. Reserved Seats for Ladies free. 


the establishment of the 
day. By Jawes HenrHorn “foop, D. D., 
of Trinity College, &e. 

Dublin: Honees, Surru, and Co., 101, Grafton street, 
Publishers to the University. 

London: Loxeman and Co. 





| (THE BRITISH EMPIRE: a Sketch of 


many of them experts in | 




























































































CHAPHIAN & HALL’S 


NEW SERIAL by ANTHONY TROLL 

To be completed in Twenty Monthly Parts, unis with 
“ Urley Farm 

n January 1st will be published, Part I., pric 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? 


ANTHONY TRoLLop With Illustrations. 


vo, 


By 


CHARLES LEVEK’'s NEW SERIAL. 
In Monthly Parts, 1s, 


LUTTRELL of ARRAN. By Charles 


Lever. [Vo. J. no dy. 


Tn 1 vol. post 8vo,, with Tlustrations, 122. 


SPORT in NORWAY and WHERE to 


FIND If. Togeth ith a short account of the 
Vegetable Produc tiene o of the eCountry. To which is 
added a list of the Alpine Fiora of the Dovre Fjeld, 
and of the Norwegian Ferns. By the Rev. M. R 
Barwxanp, B.A., late Chwplain to the Briri<h Cousu- 
lute, Christiana, Norway. This d vy. 


In 8 wols., post Svo, 


‘Sir GOODWIN’ S FOLLY; a Story of 


the Year 1; By ; AnTnue Locker This day. 


In 2 vols. 


‘The TOWN of the ‘CASCADES. By 


Micwaet Baxi, Survivor of the O'Hara Fami y, 
and author of several of the O'l!ara Tales. 
{Nearly 


yt SvO. 


ready 


Sixth E lition, in 4 vols., with Portrait, 2i-. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
8 rer ae WORKs, a 


New and Collected E-lit‘on, 3 vols. feap. 8.0 


St. Clement's 


Nert week, 
In post Svo., with Hlustrations, 4s. 6d. 
|The GENTLEWOMAN. ie the Author 


of “ Dinners and Diuwer Part 


Author of “Philip Van Artevelde,” 
Eve,” &c. 


(This day. 
DYCE’'S SHAKESPEARE. 
A New Edition, to be completed in 8 vols. demy 8vo 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 

This edition is not a mere reprint of that which 
appeared in 1857; on the contrary, it will present a text 
very materially altered and amended from begin ing 
to end, with a large body of critical Notes almost entirely 
new; and with a Glossary, in which the langue ot the 
poet, his allusions to custums, da, will be fully ex- 
plained. 

To be published every alternate month. 
Portrait, now ready. 


Vol. L, with 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Fifth Edition, in 2 vols. post &vo. 


RACHEL RAY. By Anthony Trollope. 


Post &vo., 5a, 


The POCKET DATE-BOOK;; or Classi- 





fied Tables of Dates of the Principal Facts, Histo- 
rieal, Biographical, and Scieutitie, from the B 
ning of the World to the Present Time Ny Wit 


iam L, Rh. Cares. 

Mr. Ca‘es, in his “ Pocket book of Dates,” has really 

done good service. He is evidently a lover of historical 
accuracy, and wishes everyone to be like himsetf. 
You have only to eousider or a moment to what class 
the particular fact you require belongs, to find it without 
trouble. Classitication is the principle oo which Mp. 
Cates has nor his work, and which he has with greet 
judgment and discretion made sufficiently cumprehen- 
sive without rendering it puzzlingly minute, Great 
facts have not been overlaid by little ones, and much 
judgment has been shown in the omission of subordi- 
nate events. We have only to add that the type and 
printing are cleer and accurate, and that the “get up" of 
the book adds another merit to those already mentioned. 
—Times, November 28, lots. 


CHapMAn and Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, 8vo., pp. 408, with miny Engravings, 


clo ds. 
HE HISTORY of the VIOLIN and 
other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED on with the 
BOW, from the Remotest Time io the Present; «’so an 
account of the Principal makers. English and Foreign. 
By W. Sanpys, F-S.A., and 8. A. Forster. 


London: J. Russet, Surrn, 


HEAP BOOKS at BULL'S LIBRARY. 
Surplus copies of Kinglake’s War - the ee 
Sir C. Lyell on the Antiquity of Man, Rey, Edward 
Irving's Life, Mrs. Trench’s Diary, Life of Christopher 
North, St. John’s Life in the Far East, Anihony Trollepe's 
North America, and mauy other books are how on se 
at greatly reduced prices. Catalogues gratis and psy. 
free.—Bull's Library, No. 19 Holies street, Caveudish 
square, W. 


ALLADtIO'S TH EATR E.—The 
FRENCH BUDGEHT.—The “ BUILDER” of 
this week contains—f ine Views and Plins of the Olympic 
Theatre in Vicenza—Hoxton Schools —“ Going Along | ‘TT 
Rtaly — How Shall we Build our Churches? — son 
Workers—On Sanitary Seiences, and Uther Important 
Papers; with all the Art News of the week. 4d,. or by post 
5d.—I York street, Covent Garden, and a! newsmen. 


36 Soho square, 
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New Edition of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
8vo., cloth, price 16s. 


Just published, in demy 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND 
CAUSES OF THE WEALTIL OF NATIONS. 


By ADAM SMITH. 
New Edition, corrected througliout and greatly alarged by J.R. McCELLOCH, Esq. 


Edinburgh : ADAM an@é CHARLES BLACK. 
London ; LONGMAN and CO. 














Oa IThesday Will be phblisbed. 7 
CAPTAIN SPEKE'S J OURNAL 
OF THE 


DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


In 1 Vol., 8vo., price 21s. 
With Portraits and Map, and numerous Iustrations, chiefly from Drawings by 


()] ry) f Garten, GRANT. , 


i 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Rdinburgh and London. 





Now — 








Svo., cloth settered 108. oa “3 
THE AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION OF 
RENANSUDDPRPE LO FIDE § US. 
REVISED BY THE AUTHOR. 
—t TRUBNER and CO.,; 


Demy 





60 Paternoster row. 








Weekly Numbers, One ines — Monthly Pie, Sixpence. 


DALZIELS’ ILLUSTRATED ARABIAN 
NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


Will contain Pictures by the best artists, including J. FE. Millais, John Tenniel, and J. 
D. Watson. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 

The Text will be carefully revised, with a view to the suppression of the few words which, 
preserved in former editions, are felt to be unsuited to the taste of the present day. 
NOTICE.—Messrs. Ward and Lock have arranged to produce a series of Standard Works 

under the style of Dalziel’s Illustrated Penny Series. The “ Arabian Nights ” is the first issue, 


which will be immediately followed by Dalziels’ Mustrated “Goldsmith,” commencing with “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 





London: WARD and LOCK, 158 Fleet Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 











Nearly all the Books advertised in this day's * Srectator” as “ now ready” are in Circulation or 
on Sale at MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


The Principal Forthcoming Books will also be added as they appear, in nunibers proportionate to 
the anticipated demand, 

Revised Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn for Sale, and Lists of Books, 
én ornamental bindings, adapted forePregents and School Prizes, areynow ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application: 


New Oxford Street, London, December 12, 1863. 








Ou the 1othinst, handsomely printed and bound, demy 
8¥o., price 10s. 6d. 


LARGE TYPE EDITION of 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE. 


From the best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by RocnpeLt Paumer. 
MacMILiay and Co., London and Cambridge. 





NEW EXGLISH DICTIONARY 
On 15th December. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
EXPLANATORY, Prosuncrne, and Eryaonoatcat. 
By Jonn Oaitvir, LU.D., 

Réditor of the Imperial Dictionary. 

The Pronounciation by Richard Cull, F.S.A. 

Above 800 Illustrations on Wood. One larce volume, 
cloth, 25s.; or with Eighteen Supplement: ary 
Engravings on Steel, Svs. 


Biackte and Soy, 44 Paternoster row, London; 
Glasgow and Ediubursh. - 





Just published, price 5s. 


P O E M 


Ss. 


By G. Wasutxaton Moon, F.R.S.L., 
Author of “ A Defence of the Queen's English.” 
Hatcnarp and Co., 187 Piccadilly, London. 








HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 


Female Convict. By a Patson Sander On, Author of 
© Female Life in Prison.” Two vols., 
“This narrative, as we can well believe, is truthful in 
every important particular—a feithiul chrowicle of a 
woman's fall and resene. Jt is a book that duyht to be 
widely read." —Z.raminer. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as IN- 


DICATED in PROPHECY. By the Rey. Jonny 


Cummine, D.D. 73. Gd. 
, 
MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S 
NARRATIVE of THIRTEEN YEARS’ SERVICE 
AMONG the WILD TRIBES of KHONDISTAN 
for the SUPPRESSION of HUMAN SACRIF ICE. 
One vol, with IUystratious, Lis, 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHLNA, and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, Wife of ! ieutenant- 
Colonel D. D. Mute, 13th (Prince Albert's) Light 
Tufanury. Two vols.;2ls. (Just ready 


—— 


Great MagLponovua! 


I STREET. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By F. W. 


Rosrnxson, Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 
Three yots. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY; By Amelia 
B. Epwarps. Three vols 
* We have. met with nothing of equal power or merit 
siuce the decease of Chariotte Hroute.”"—Messenger. 


The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 
Wiis. Three vols. 
“A very powerful and interesting novel.”"—Swun. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh. 





Author of “ Nathalie,” &e. Second Edition. a 
vols. 

The BROWNS and the’ ‘SMITHS. ” 
tie Alutiiér Of “ ‘Aun Dy sat,” Be. Two vals 2 


FOREVER. A Story of English ete 


Life. By a Clergyman. Three vols. (Just ready. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Nonroy. Mlustrated by Mitrats, 
5s bound, forming the New Volume of Hurst 
aud Biackett’s Standard Library. 


WR BENTLEY'S: 
NEW WORKS. 


Ready. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 


DOW of ASHLYDYAT. By the Author of “ East 
Lynne,” “ The Channings,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


CONSTANTINOPLE during the 
CRIMEAN WAR. By Lady Horsey. In imperial _ 
8vo., with beautiful Clyomo! thographs, 2is, 


The HISTORY of the BRITISH NAVY, 








from the Earliest Perivd to the Present lime. By 
C. D. YoxcE. 2 vols. 8v0.,750 pp. ineach. 42s, 
“We have abundant reason to thank Mr. Yonge. and to 


believe that his handsome work will doubtless, fur many 
years to come, be the standard ‘ History of the British 
Navy.’ "—Z£zaminer. 


A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY in CASH- 
MERE and, DUIBET By Captaiv, Keir, dat 
Regiment. “In Sto. ‘with 45 fine Hhistrations ow 
Stone and Weed, 24+. 

“We truly wish that half the works producéd by 

peptocned men of letters had as good a reason for 
vearing as this diary has. It is a valuable and 

ey addition to our records of during tavel. 

Saturday eview, 





Next week. 


MEADOWLEIGH;, A Novel.,; By the 
Author of “The Ladits of Bever Wolfe." 2 vols. 
post 8vo. [On Dec. 18. 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 


Author of “Richelieu in Love.” Post svo., 10s. 6d 
Ricnarp Bentriey, New Burlington street, 
Publisher ia Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Fifth thoasand now ready, price Is. 


PET MARJORTE: 
A STORY OF CHILD-LIFE FIFLY YBARS AGO. 
«*e The deeply interesting paper entitled “ Pet 
Marjorie,” from the pen of one of our mos distinguished 
writers, in the last nu:aber of the Worth British “Review, 
which has called forth the warmest panegyries from all 
the literery journals in the kinsdom,is fouudel on the 
above remarkable and touching narrative. 

Edinburgh: Witumsm P. Nowo. 
London: Stmpxtx, MAR3HALL, and Co., 

And all Booksellers. 
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Messrs. STRAHAN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 





Memoirs of the Life and Philanthropic Labours 
of 


Andrew Reed, D.D. 


Prepared from Autohiogvaphic Sources by his 
Sons, ANpREW Resp, B.A., and CHarLes 
Reep, F.S.A. 


In demy 8vo., with Portrait.and Woodcuts, 12s, 
[ Ready. 


The Queen’s English, 


Being Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. 
By Henry Autrerp, D,D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 
In small 8yo.,, 5s. 
[ Ready. 


—_—— 


The Foundations of Our 
Faith 
Ten Papers Recently Read Before a Mixed 
Audience. 
By Professors Aupertex, “Gess, and Others. 
In crown 8yo., 6s. 
[dteady. 


Counsel and Comfo 
Spoken from a City 
By the Author of 


“ Recreations of a Country Parson,” 
And uniform with it, 3s. 6a. 


[ Ready. 


pit. 


of the Lives: of Carey, 
rshman, and Ward. 


(A popular edition of the large Two Volume 
Work. ) 
Joun MaRsHMAN. 
Tn crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


Sto 


By 


_—— 


The Collected Writings of 
Edward Irving. 


Edited by his Nephew, 
The Rev. G. CaRty¥LE M.A, 
In Five Volumes, demy Svo. 
[ Vol. I. on Ist January. 


Six Months Among the 
Charities of Europe. 


By the Rev. Jouxn De Lierpe, London. 
In demy 8vo., with Woodcuts. 


(Jn preparation. 


Days of Yore. 
By Saran TyYTLer, 
“Papers. for . Thoughtful .Girls.”, 
In ‘f'wo Volumes, 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


Author of 


Travels in thé Service of 
Science. 


By Professor Prazzt Suvru, 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, 
Author of “ The Peak of Teneriffe,” 
~ Three Cities of Russia,” &c. 
(Jn preparation, 





“HARD CASH” 





32 LUDGATE HILL. 





the NEW NOVEL, hy CHARLES 


READE, is Ready This Day, in Three Volumes, at all the 
Libraries. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, /SON, and GO.) Lulgate }Hill 


—d —: oon 





Dr. Wm. Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Continuation : and 
Completion. 


On January Ist (to be completed in 25 Parts), Part XI., Melium 8vo., 4s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; 
ITS ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GROGRAPHY, 
AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

By Various | Writers; 

Edited by WM. SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Classical and Latin Dictionaries. 











[In Preparation. ] 


A DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN A 
Edited rl pron pgytnmcny ‘LL.D. 


NTIQUITIES. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albémarle Street. 








_ Christmas and Ne ew- ww. Year's Gift Books. 
THE ‘TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED’ SERIES. 


Messrs. LOCKWOOD and CO. beg to announce that they are now issuing this 
fewourite series of Gift Books in a new, expensive, and very elegant style of cloth bind- 
ing ; feeling assured that a much larger sale will be thereby secured for them during the 
Christmas Season than heretofore. 








The following are the Books comprising this Series :— 


TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED by GREAT AUTHORS. 

A Dictionary of nearly Four Thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, 
Counsels, Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &c. In Prose and Verse. Compiled from the 
Great Writers of all ages and Countries. Twelfth Edition, feap. 8vo., pp. 568, cloth, gilt 
edges, price 6s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE; 


Delineating, in Seven Hundred and Fifty Passages selected from his Plays, the Multiform 
Phases of the Human Mind. Third Edition, feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, 
with beautiful Vignette Title, price 6s. 


SONGS of the SOUL during Its PPLGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD: 


Being a New Collection of Poetry, Illustrative of the Power of the Christian Faith; Ancient 
and Modern, Original and Translated, &e. Second Edition, feap. 8yo., with beautiful Fron- 
tispiece and Title, pp, 638, cloth, gilt edges, priee 6s. 
The BEAUTY of HOLINESS ; 


Or, the Practical Christian's Daily Companion: being a Collection of upwards of Two Thousand 
Reflective and Spiritual Passages, selected from the Sacred writings, and arranged in 
Eighty-two Sections. Third Edition, feap, 8vo., pp. 536, large type, cloth, gilt edges, 
price 6s. 


*,* These Books are also kept in seve ral styles of Morocco Binding. 


7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 





The Christmas Gift-Book. 


In 4to., with magnificent emblematic cover, designed by John Leighton, F.S.A., 
price 21s.; or in morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY LEGENDS ; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 


With 60 Lllustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 
From THE “ Times,” Dec. 4rn, 1863. 





“For CHRISTMAS THERE COULD NOT BE FOUND A MORE PLEASANT BOOK THAN ‘THe INGOLDSBY 
Lecenps.’ A SERIES OF HUMOROUS LEGENDS ILLUSTRATED BY THREE SUCH MEN AS LeEcn, CrumK- 
SHANK, AND TENNIEL—WHAT CAN BE MORE TEMPTING ?” 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


e 
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NEW WORKS 


IN GENERAL 


LITERATURE. 





LORD MACAULAY. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 
Acressiom of James the Sceond, By the Right Hon. Lorp Macavunay. With Por- 


wel brief Memo 


LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8Svo. £4. 

CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post.8vo. £2 8s. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, in course of publication monthly, to be 
‘ted in Fourteen Parts, price OnE Swriiine each, formin 


Four Vi YLUMES, crown Syvo. 
Y’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


LORD MACAULA 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with about 90 Compositions, Original and from the 


RoMe. 
Antique, on Wood from Drawings by G. Scuarr. Feap. 4:0. 21s. 
An E.lition with IVRY aud the ARMADA. 


MR. MAY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





2 


evugraved 


Post 8vo. 4s. td. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, since the Accession of George IIL, 1760-1860. By Trowas Erskine 
May, (1. Vol 1 New Edition, los. Vol. Ll, price 18s. The Work complete in 


MR. MASSEY'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND during 


The the 
- 


Ri f GEORGE the THIRD. By Witniam Massey, M.P. Now complete in 
f vols. Svo. price 488 
M3. J. E. DOYLE’'S ILLUSTRATED CHRONICLE OF 
ENGLAND. 
A CHRONICLE of ENGLAND, from z.c. 55 
te» aD. 1s. Written and Ulustrated by James FE. Dove. With 81 Desigus en- 


gaved on Wood and printed in colours by Epmenp Evans. 4to. price 422. 


MR. J. A. FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vots. I. and IT. 


neg VIF. and VIIL. of The History of England from the Full of Wolsey to 
"ee Death. ‘of Elizabeth. Vy JAMES ANTHONY FRoupE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 


~*~ 


lege, Oxturd, 2 vols. 8v0. with Medallion, price 28s. 
Atso fy" ols. I, to FV. Reign of Henry VIII. Second Edition, price £2 14s, 
s. V, aud VI. Edward VI. and Mary, price 23s. 
THE REV. DR. R. VAUGHAN’'S WORK ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 
REVOLUTIONS in GOVERNMENT. 
Peiog the Third and concInding Volume of Revolutions in English History. By Rorerr 


Viceman, DD. Sve. price 1s, 


{Vol 1 REVOLUTIONS of RACP, prica 15s. 
(Vol. If. REVOLUTIONS in RELIGION, price 15s. 


THE REV. C. MERIVALE'S HISTORY OF ROME. 


A HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


Also 


EMPIRE. Pw tie Ro. Caariers Merivaue, B.D. late Fellow of St. John's College, 
Cambsidge, New Edition of the Work, complete in 7 vols. Svo. price £5 Os. 
» a ‘ ‘ > rT 9 
Rev. C. MERIVALE’S FALL of the 
RoMWAN REPUBLIC: a Short History of the Last Century of the Commonwealth. 
fo ith Blition. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


ARTHUR HELPS. 


The SPANISH CONQUEST in AMERICA, 
awl its RELATION to the HISTORY of SLAVERY, and to the GOVERNMENT of 
COLONIES. By Ariuvr Hevps. Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. price £3. 


HENRY REEVE. 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Atexts 


De Tocecevinee. ‘Translated by HENRY Reeve. New Edition, witd au Introductory 
Nvtive by the Translator, 2 vuls. 8vo. 21s. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, MA. 


AsVINTT rel ’ 7 ‘J 7 
LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 
GUAGI", de‘ivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Max Muirier, M.A., 
blow of All Sows’ Cohege, Oxfurd. Finst Series, Fourth Edition, revised.  8vo. 
(la a few days. 
The Secoxn Series, comprising Professor MuLLEer's Course of Lectures 
delive:ed in 13¢3, is preparing for publication. 


JOHN STUART MILL. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY ; 


rm me oft! od ‘plications to Social Philosophy. By Jon Stvanr Mua. Firh 


¥ 
i fin Bel. 


atom By the same Author, 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinatiye and Inductive. 
tien, 2 vols. 8vo. 253. 

PISSERVATIONS and DISCUSSIONS. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

CONSIDERATIONS on REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

nd Fdition, Svo. 9s. 

On LIBERTY. Second Edition. 


UTILITARIANISM. 


Fifth Edi- 


eet 
Post Svo. 7s. €¢. 


8vo. 5s. 


the 


LORD ROBERT MONTAGU, IiP. 
The FOUR EXPERIMENTS in CHURCH 
and STATE; with By Lorp Ronert Mon- 


acu, M.P. 8vo. Beaty oon dy. 


WORKS BY CHARLES J. ELLICOTT, D.D. BISHOP OF 
GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 
CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL COM- 
MENTARY on St. PAUL'S EPISTLES, viz— 
1. GALATLANS. Third Edition, 


now ready, price 8s. 6d. 


Observations ou the Condict of Churches, 


carefully revised throughout, 


2. EPHESIANS. Second Edition, 8s. 6d. 
$. PASTORAL EPISTLES. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 
4. PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, and PHILEMON. Sccond 


Edition, 10s. 64. 
5. THESSALONIANS. Second Edition, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Third Edition. 8vo. 1s. fd. 

The DESTINY of the CRE AT URE; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of Cambridge. Third Edition, Post 8vo. 53. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

OUTLINE of the NECESSARY LAWS of 
THOUGHT: m Pure and Applied Logic, By the Most Rev. WILLIAx 
Tuomsos, D.D., Fifth Edition, Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


THE REV. DR HOWSON'S HULSEAN LECTURES. 


SERMONS on the CHARACTER of ST. 


a Treatise ¢ 


Archbishop of York. 


PAUL. Ry the Rev. J. 8. Howsoy, D.D., Priucipal of the Col legi ate Institution, 
Liverpool. { Nearly ready. 
> THE REV. CANON BROWNE ON THE ARTICLES. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By FE. Harotp Browse, M.A., Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and Canon of Exeter. Sixth 
Edition. 8vo. price 1s. [On Tuesday next. 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE PENTATEUCH. 


ry’ nas ,sK “er > 
the PENTATEUCH and BOOK of 
JOSHUA Critically Exam'ned. By the Right Rev. J. W. Corenso, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal. Parr IV. The First Eleven Chapters of Genesis examined and separated; with 
Remarks on the Creation, the Fail, and the Deluge. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
[On Thursday next. 


REV. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A, REV. J. S. HOWSON, D.D. 


The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 


Ry the Rev. W. J. Conypeane, M.A., late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambridge; and the 
Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Lustitution, Liverpool. With 
humerous Illustrations. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, condensed, 2 vols. crown S8yo. 12s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, 2 vols. square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
ORIGINAL LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 


THE REV. ORBY SHIPLEY, MA. 


LYRA MESSIANICA: Hymns and Verses 


on the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; with other Poems. Edited by the Rev, 
Oroy Suiptey, M.A. Feap. 8vo. uniform with Lyra Eucharistica, [Nearly ready. 


RICHARD MASSIE. 


LYRA DOMESTICA, Seconp SeEnrtgs: 


Christian Songs and Hymns. Translated from J. C. P. Sprrra, Pact Germaror, and 
other Favourite Hymn-Writers of Germany. By Ricwakp Massiz. Feap. 8vo. uni- 
form with the First SERIES. (Nearly ready. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR JAMES STEPHEN. 


ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL  BIO- 


GRAPHY. By the Right Hon. Sir James Stepaeyx, LL.D. Fourth Edition; with 
Biographical Notice by the Author’s Son. 8vo lis. 


THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN. 


ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By Ricnarp 


Wuatety, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, Ninth Edition, revised. 8vo. price 10s. 6d.; 
crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 
ELEMENTS of RHETORIC. Seventh Edition. 8vo. price 10s, 64. ; 
crown 8yo. price 4s. 6d, 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 
price 10s. 6d. 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 
HIST< RY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
By Wituiam Wr oe t, D.D., F.R.S., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Third 
Evlition. 3 vol Svo. price 24s, 
3y the same Author, 
HISTORY of SCIENTIFIC IDEAS. 2 vols. price 14s. 
NOVUM ORGANON RENOVATUM. 1 vol. 7s. 
PHILOSOPHY of DISCOVERY. 1 vol. 9s. 


Fifth Edition. 8vo. 


= 
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NEW WORKS IN GENERAL 





“TPTERATURE, 





MISS NIGHTINGALE. 


NOTES on HOSPITALS. 
d Edition, 


Nieutixeare, Thi 
with 13 Pilaus, price 13s. 


SECOND AND CONCLUDING SERIES. 
LETTERS of FELIX MENDELSSOHN, 


from 1833 to 1847: with a Catalogue of all his Musical Compositions, compiled by Dr. 
J. Rusrz. Translated by Lavy Wattacr. Post 8vo., with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 


By FLoRENCcE 
? Post. ite., 


enlarged end for the most part re-written. 






and @dipus, and the establishment of the 
Conservatorium at Leipsie. The omission 
of the more technieal letters prominent in 
the first volume is supplied in the second 
by a catalogue of all Mendelssohn's musi- 
eal compositions, compiled by his friend 
Dr. J. Rietz; and a copious Index is fur- 
nished to the whole work. 


This second series of Mendelssolin's 
private and familiar letters, edited by his 
brother Paul, and by Dr. C. Mendelsasvhn, 
commences where the first series left off, 
aud terminates with his death. It 
cludes two visits to England, the perio 
of his residence at Dusseldorf, the produe- 
tion of the oratorios of St. Paul and 
Elijah, and of the tragedies of Antiyoue 






ANSTER’S FAUST.—PART IL 
FAUSTUS: Part II. From the German of 
Goetne. By Joun Anstsr, LL.D., M.R.1.A., Regius Professor of Civil Lawin the 
University of Dublin. Post evo. (Jn December. 


SIR J. E TENNENT, KCS 
The STORY of the GUNS. By Sir James 


Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D, F.B.S., &c. Feap. 8vo., with numerous Engrav- 
ings on Wood. (Ja January. 


JOHN F. MAGUIRE, MP 


FATHER MATHEW: a Btocrapny. By 
Joun Francis Maavine, M.P., Author of “ Rome, its Ruler and its Institutions,” &e. 
Post Svo., with Portrait and Vignette, price 12s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR HENRY Y. HIND, MA 


EXPLORATIONS in LABRADOR. — By 
Hesry Your Hyp, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the 
University of Trinity Co‘lege, Toronto. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo. 
price 323. 

By the same Author, 


The CANADIAN RED RIVER and ASSINNI- 
BOINE and SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS, in 2 vole with 


MAJOR WHYTE MELVILLE 


GLADIATORS: a Tale of Rome and 


By Major G, J. Wayrr MELVILLE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


The 


Judea. 
Works by the same Author, 

The QUEEN’S MARIES, 1 vol. 6s. 
GOOD for NOTHING, 1 vol. 6s. 
HOLMBY HOUSE, 2 vols. 16s. 
The INTERPRETER, 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
GENERAL BOUNCE, 1 vol. is. 
KATE COVENTRY, 1 vol. 5s. 
DIGBY GRAND, 1 vol. 5s. 


The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON : being a Selection of the Contributions of “A. K. H. B."’ to Fraser's Magazine. 
New ani Cheaper Editions of the FIRST and SECOND SERIES, in post 8vo., price 
3s. 6d. each volume. 


By the same Author, 


LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. Second Edi- 
tion, 9s. 


The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER 


TOWN and COUNTRY, price 9s. 


in 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. New Editions of 


the FIRST and SECOND SERIES, First Series, 2 vols. feap. 8v0. price 9s. ; Second 
Series, 2 vols. post 8vo. lis. 


TALES and STORIES by the Author of 


AMY HERBERT. Collective Edition, each Story or Tale complete in One 
Volume, with gilt edges. 10 vols. crown 8vo. price 44s. 6d. 

s. a. | 8. d. 
AMY BERBERT ...........:..- td Hl i ee eee 46 
EE UO a... wevescescoschsvdis 8 6| KATHARINE ASHTON .., 4 6 


The EARL’S DAUGHTER... 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE 
OMe SEALs... crrecsowcansen 


3 6 | MARGARET PERCIVAL... 6 0 
3.6) LANETON PARSONAGE... 5 6 
I) SPRETEDIS. <accncasscannaneeiuanent 5 6 








DR. THO: .. WATSON. 
LECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Tuomas Wartsoy, M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the 
Queet ourth Edition, revised aud enlarged. 2 vuls. Svo. price 34s. 


DR. R. B. TODD; WILLIAM BOWMAN, FBS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY and PHY- 


SIOLOGY of MAN. By Rovent Bentiey Topp, M.D., F.RS... and Wrenzam Bow- 
MAN, F.R.S., of King's College. With numerous original Illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo0. price £2. 


DR. CHARLES MURCHISON. 


A TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS 
f GREAT BRITAIN. Iliustrated by Coloured Plates, Diagrams, &e. By CHartes 
[ uisoN, M.D., Senior Physician to the Loudon Fever Hospital. Svo. price 13s. 


HENRY GRAY. F. RS. 


a r re! rr rn ‘T’YD 
ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SUR- 
GICAL. By Haeyry Garay, F.R.S., late Lecturer on Anatomy at St. George's Hos- 
pital. With nearly 400 large Woodcuts from original Drawings, from Dissections 
made by the Author aud Dr. Carter. Third Edition. Royal 8vo. [Just ready. 


DR. W. A MILLER, F-RS. 


The ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, THEO- 
RETICAL and PRACTICAL. By Witnimas ALitex Mities, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S., 
F.G.S., — yr of Chemistry in King’s College, London. Revised Edition. $3 vols. 
Bvo. £2 12s. 

PART I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. Third Edition. 
PART IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
PART IL—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


12s. 


Second Edition. 20s. 


Second Edition, 20s. 


HENRY WATTS, B.A 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


Allied Branches of other Sciences; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By Henny 
Warts, B.A., F.C.S., assisted by eminent Contributors. In course of publication, 
Monthly, to be completed in 33 Parts, forming 4 volumes.—Vol. 1. may be had, in 8vo, 
price 31s. 6 


DR. JAMES COPLAND, FBS. 


A DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL MEDI- 
= By James Coptanp, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Now complete in 3 vols. Svo. price 


THE LATE DR ROBERT B. TODD. 


The CYCLOPLEDIA of ANATOMY and 


PHYSIOLOGY. Edited by Roperr B. Topp, M.D. Now complete, with 2,853 Wood- 
cuts. 5 vols. Svo. price £6 6s. 


RICHARD OWEN, F.RS. 


The COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 


PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATH ANIMALS, By Ricnanp Owen, F.R.S., 
D.C.L Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum. 2 vols. 
8vo. with above 1,200 Woodcuts. ( Zarly in 1864. 


THE REV. J. G WOOD, MA 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. An Account 


of the Habitations constructed by various Animals, arranged according to their Prin- 
ciples of Construction. By the Rev. J. G. Woov, M.A. With numerous Illustrations 
on Wood from Original Drawings. To be published in 20 Monthly Parts, price 1s, 
each. (Part L. on Jan. 1, 1864. 


The whole of the Illastrations are; the most remarkable examples will be 
being drawn expressly for this work, and | given; fand in every instance the archi- 
will present characteristic episodes in the | tect will be drawn together with its habi- 
life of each animal. The subjects have! tation, and will in most cases be repre- 
all been suggested by the Author, and the | sented as engaged in some occupation 
Drawings are submitted to his inspection | which identifies its species and mode of 
before they are engraved. Figures of all | workmanship. 


WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, CE, F RS 


The APPLICATION of CAST and 


WROUGHT-IRON to BUILDING PURPOSES. By Witt Farrvarry, C.E., 
LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with numerous Copper- 
plates and Wood Engravings. 8vo, (Preparing. 


By the same Author, 
USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. 
2 vols. 10s. 6d. each. 


TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. 2 


vols, 32s. 
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CHRISTMAS 
OR 


NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


Now ready, a new and besutifully printed Edition, 


1 vol., 8vo., 18s. 


The BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. Illustrated with Porders, Invitial Letters, 
Woodcuts, and Notes explaining the order and history of 
of the Offices. By Rev. Tuomas James, M.A., late 
Honorary Canon of Peterborough. 
The embellishments of the present edition consist of 
Ornamental Scrolls, Foliage, Head-pieces, Viguettes, 
together with Sprang and Initial Letters printed in red 
and black, aud the followiug historical engravings, to 
illustrate the Gospels, from the works of the early 
masters -— 
Christ's Eutry into Jerusalem .... 


Sa da Fiesole. 














St. John in the Wildernes8 ......----e++-0+++ Overbeck. 
Christmas Day—the Nativity.;.......- Raphael. 
Stoning of St. Stephen..... . Be ret 
St saber mgnestee de<detiv’ pe . 
ight BYPE os pe cena 
Aduration of be pricbe cece 
Infant Jesus in the 
Christ. Healing the Blin 
Mary Magdalen ........... 
udas Receiving the Money ....... 
The Last Supper ........+8.-+ 
Christ befure Mie. sixes einen ne cnaceenssees Overbeck, 
Good Friday—The Crucifixion ....-++++- ++ +++ Raphael. 
Christ bearing the Cross ......Raphzel. 
The Entombment......cc.c.ecssseessaccecvas Rapheet. 
Easter Day—The Resurrection. Sots Raphoel. 
The Good Shepherd ........c0.ccecceeeceeee Overbeck 
Day of —— asee Raphael 
The eonarten. slaw Raphael. 
X raught of Fishes . hael, 
The nats Son | Son of Naiu.. Overbeck, 
Tribute sro A Cee 9 hy EES . Naeke. 
The Raising of Jnirus’s Daughter Overbeck, 
St. Andrew .....--seceeeed...- . Raphael. 
7 — ‘s poy aewecrendsees > 900) 
15 Ports tr . , 
Con’ mr OF St. PHI... eee eed eee - Raphael. 
Prosomation tw-the eu evans oh lope Feat Bart ome 
Annunciation of the Virgin ..... Vodsete c Pace 
St. Mark oc. .seeeeseee Pecccese coccceced TS Dertdinen. 
St. Péter’...:.... Raphael. 
St. Barthclomew Raphael, 
St. M Raphael. 
St. Michael. . Raphael. 
St, Luke... . gives acervareee : 
ike Bada TNS 2 paprael, 


‘ = Simou au 
: umber, fae and beau of the devices that 
vie ages reser sabia =e that has been 


jAerotionel yolume and arcing AD Christian 





LIVES of BRITISH ENGI- 
-NEERS. From the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Withan Account of their Prificipe! Works, and 
a History of Tuland Commadication in Britain. With 
7 Portraits and 300 INustrations. 3 vols. 8vo., 63s. 

“Tt was, doubtless, a yar a sone for Mr. Smiles to 
undertuke the lives of our-principal engineers, inasmuch 
as he was disti pee quilified to perform it by his 
literary ts well as lt was 


Spepomah cepecianer 

a chapter of- Exigli tpt one to be written, 
——— probably, no one could have written so well.” 
_ “$s. 


8. 

CHIELDE. HAROLD’S 
PILGRIMAGE, A Rosi nt By Lord Byreon. With 
Views of the Seenes thes te nofe deseribed iu the Poem, 
from’ Origthal Sket hwn on Wood, by Percival 
Suetee. Crown 8vo., 21 

This splundid dition of‘ Chile Harold.’ "—Times. 
bs ise illustrations are taken from original sketches, 
and are not only remarkable for their artistic merit, but 
also for the poetical feeling infused into them. '—ZJ2lus- 
trated News. 
“A wonder ofembellishment, worthy of the great poem 
itself." — Atheneum. 


HYMNS in PROSE for 


CHILDREN. By Mrs.-Barsavep. With 112 Original 
Designs by Barnes, Wimperis, . Sole a, and Kennedy. 
Engraved by James Qooper, Heap, dto., 7s, 6d. 

“The edition now re us is perfectly full of illus- 
edenabe well ae rerey the text-—drawiugs of flowers, 
landse: re subjects of most delicate beauty. 
We am Tage thie anything more charming in wood 
engraving can anywhere be found.”—Zaily Review. 

5 


ZSOP’S FABLES. A New 


Version, chiefly from Original Sources. By” Rev. 
Tuomas James; M.A. With 100 Woolents by John 
Tenniel. Post 8vo., 23. 6d. 

“Canon James's edition of ‘ Zsop’s Fables’ is 
worthy of surviviog many Christmases. Mr. Tevniel 
has done himself much credit. ‘The Illustrations are all 
admirable." —Blackwood's Magazine, 


6. 
The STORY of PUSS in BOOTS. 
Tilustrated by Otto Speckter, Small 4to., ls. éd.; or 
“Twelve designs full of excellent humour ; the artist's 


genius is plain; his cat-like humanity perfect."— 
aminer. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


10. 
ISAIAH’S TESTIMONY for JESUS; 


i. 
Mr. HILTON'S LECTURES, 


NEW BOOKS. 


1 
HoOSs T and GUEST. 
* A Beok about D n@ers, Wines, and Desserts. 
By A. V. Kirwan, of the Inner Temple, Esy. 
Crowméyvo. 


(Ja the press. 





2. 
A FOURTH SERIES of Mrs. GATTY’S 
PARABLES from NATURE. 
With four Illustrations, 16mo. 23, 


_—— 


3. 
The WOOING of KING SIGURS, and 
the Ballad of the Page and the 


King’s Daughter. 
Translated trom Giebel, by Ect=ynoox. 
Tilustrated by M. B. and M. I, B. 
Lithographed by M. I. Booth. 
Peap. dto, 
[Nearly ready. 


— 


4, 
ORIGINAL ACROSTICES. 
By a Circle of Friends. 
Feap. Svo., 23. 6d, 





6. 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON and his 
CONTEMPO 


RARIES ; 
Ox, the FOUNDERS of the AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
By C. J. RieTanvutyer, Esq, 
Author of “Teuton,” a Poem, “ Frederick 
Lucés,” a Biography, 


Crown 8yvo, 
(In the press. 
6. 
T H E J E W. 
A POEM. 


By FreperrK Cerny. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





THE CUSTOMS and TRADITIONS of 
PALESTINE COMPARED with 
the BIBLE. 


From Observations made during a Residence 
of eight years, 


By Dr. Enmete Prenortt, 
Author of “Jerusalem Explored.” 
(Preparing. 





8. 
The AFTERNOON LECTURES on 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Delivered in Dubliv. By the Rey. Jastes Bynne, M.A. 
Professor Rusnroy, l'rotessor INcram, Professor 
Houston, the Rey. Epwarp Wuarety, M.A, W. 
M'Donnett, Esq. Feap. svo., 58. 





Th BOOK of PSALMS; 
A New Translation, with Introductions and 
Notes, Criieal and Explanatory. 

By the Rev. J. J. Srewarr Penowne, B.D., 
Fellow of C. C. College, Cambridge, and Examiuing 

Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 
8vo., Vol. I. 
[ Shortly, 


A Series of Lectures on the Scope, Spirit, and 

Leading Connection of his Prophecies ; 

With au Historical Appendix, 
Embracing a careful Investigation of the Chronology, 
A Copious Tabular View constructed from the 
Original Authorities, and Full 
Induction of Proof. 

By Winuiam Brown Gattoway, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. Mark's, Regent’s Park, and Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. V a unt Hawarden. 

8ve., 48 





Delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, 
On the Influence of Mechanical and Physiological Rest, 
Tn the Treatment of Accidents and Surgical 
Diseases, and the Diagnosiic 
Value of Pain. 





London: 





BOOKS 


FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 
Ilustrat-d by J. Noet Paton, R.S.A.—(“One 
of the “best of the Pictorial Volumes.” — The 
Times) Small 4:o., toned paper, in cloth richly gilt, 
and gilt edges, 21s. 
Captain Speke’s Journal of the 


DISCOVERY of the SOURCE of the NILE (on 15th 
inst). Octavo, with Portraits, Maps, and numeroas 
Mlastrations, 21s. 


Poliok’s Course °f Time. 
by Birket Foster, Tenniel, Claytoa, &c. 
gilt cloth, 21s. 


Poetical Works of Felicia Hemans- 


One large Volume, 12s, 6d. 


Caxtoniana: A Series of Essays on 
Life, Literature, and Manners. ty Sir Epwarp 
Buiwer Lyrrey, Bart. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


The Novels cf Sir Edward Bulwer 
LYTTON, Library Fdition, 41 vols., &vo., prited in 
alegible type. Crown 8vo., 5s. per vol. 


Bon Gaultier's Book of Ballads, with 


Tilustrations by Leech, Crowquill, Dose. &e- 
Seventh Bdi tion, gilt cloth, gilt edges, 8s, ¢d 


Pollok's Course of Time. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, Foap, 63. 


Lays of the Scottish ‘Cavaliers. By W. 
EB Axtouw. Fotrteenth Edition.  Feap., 7s. 6d. 

Bothwell: 2 Poem. By W. E, Arrocn 
Thitd Edition. Feap., 7s. 6d. 


The Ballads of Scotland. Edited by W 


FE. Ayroun. Second Edition. 2 vols. feap., 12s. 
Diary of a Late Physician. By S 
Wanrey, T.C.T. “A New ition, printed in a 
legible type, with 23 Engravings ou Wo.d by 
by Wurarer. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Tom Cringle’s Log- Jlustrated Edition- 
Crown 8vo., 6s 


Novels of George Eliot. Cheap Edition— 


viz. :—ApAm Bape, Mitt oN THE Floss, SCENES oF 
3 Vols. crown 


Illustrated 
Small dio, 


CLERICAL Larr, and Sites MARNER. 
tvo., 6s. each. 


Keith Johnston's Royal Atlas cf Moiern 
GEOGRAPHY—(‘‘ The best which has ever been 
published in this couniry.”—Zimes\, Imperial folio, 
half bound russia or morocco, £5 lis. 6d. 


Keith. Johuson’s. Atlas ©f Physical 


GEOGRAPHY—(“ A perfect treasure of compressod 
information.”— Sir John Herschel). 35 folio and 
other stnaller Plates, beautifully coloured. Imperial 
folio, balf bound russia or morocco, £8 8s 


The Physical Atlas. reduced Edition of 
the above. Imperial itv., halt bound morocco, 
£2 19s. 6d 

Chronicles of Carlingford. A new edition. 
In 2 vols., comprising Siew Cuaret—The Recro! 
and The Docror’s Faurry. Crown 8vo., 9s. 


Tales from “Blackwood.” 12 vols, boutid 


in 6. Ferp. Svo., gilt cloth, 18s. 


Poetical Works °f D. M. Moir (Delta). 
Second Edition, yrith Portrait and Memoir. 2 
vols, fear, 128. 


Mrs. Strickland’s Lives of the Qreens °f 
SCOTLAND... & vols. post 8vo., with Portruits and 
Historical Vignettes, £4 is. 


Professor Wilson's Works. 12 vols. crown 


8vyo., £3 12s. 6d. 
Works %f Sar wi Warren, 


5 vols. crown Svo. 


D.C-L- 
Alison’s History of Europe, and 


CONTINUATION. {2 vwole., demy 68y¥o., 
£16 17s. Gd. 


Alison's History °f Europe. Cheap Edition- 


12 vols. crown s\o., £2 8s. 


Poems and Ballads °f Schiller. Translated 


by Sir E. Bunwer Lyrron. Crown Svo., 1s. éd. 
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